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Helpful Publications for 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WEEK 


September 28- October 5 


Here is a rich selection of significant literature to help you 


plan a meaningful observance of Christian Education Week 


and aid in planning for the coming church school year. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKER 

AND HIS CALLING 

By John Leslie Lobingier. Christian Education 
Week Handbook for 1958. Stimulating 16-page 
booklet containing many practical suggestions for 
building an effective observance of this important 
week. Excellent list of resources. 10c each. BBOI 


BUILDING AND EQUIPPING 
FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By C. Harry Atkinson. Comprehensive building 
guidance for church educational units. Whether 
vou plan to build, or remodel, this book can help 
you do it better, help you prevent costly mistakes. 
Well-illustrated. $3.50. BBO6 


Titles from P&D's Popular Booklet Library 


Goals for the Christian Education of Children. 
Challenging statement of the purpose of the 
Christian education of children. 30¢. BB04 


Coaching Your Teachers. A plan for helping your 
teachers use their lesson materials, through special 
coaching sessions. 10¢. BB06 


Books for Children—For Leaders. 1958 edition. 
New edition of this excellent bibliography for all 
engaged in work with children. 45¢ BBO4 


They Asked Me to Teach. Delightful story of how 
a neophyte develops into a sympathetic and suc- 
cessful teacher. 25¢. BB04 


ORDER from 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
National Council of Churches 

120 East 23rd Street, 

New York 10, N.Y. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE 

THROUGH THE CHURCH 

By Lee J. Gable. Provides a broad view of the 
teaching task of the church. Shows you how to 
organize the church to serve families; how to 
plan the church program; how to enlist and 
develop volunteer workers. $1.25 a copy. BBO6 


GUIDE FOR CURRICULUM 
IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The basic guide that shows how an effective 
curriculum is developed and what it must contain. 
Of interest to every church worker, particularly 
those responsible for choice of curriculum and 
teaching materials. $1.50. BB13 


Increasing Attendance. How to reach the un- 
churched and stimulate regular attendance. 25¢. 
BBO6 


How to Find Teachers and Leaders. Excellent 
leaflet on recruitment. 3¢. BBO6 


Sunday School Superintendent’s Problem Finder. 
Handy check list to gauge the effectiveness of 
your church school. 5¢. BB06 


The Minister, The Director, The Superintendent 
— A Team. Shows how these three work together 


for the betterment of Christian education. 10e. 
BBO6 


NEW MONEY-SAVING POLICY 


We pay postage and handling charges when 
remittance accompanies your order. 
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E—cjitorials 


IN OCTOBER 1958 the Journal begins its 35th year of 
publication. From its beginning in 1924 the Journal has 
attempted to interpret the new insights of the Christian 
education movement. 

With the expanding concept of all that is involved in 
effective Christian teaching, the International Journal 
has expanded its range of coverage. Throughout the 
coming year the 35th anniversary will be celebrated with 
an unusually full program of special issues as well as 
special series of articles. The members of the Editorial 
Board, the staffs of several departments of the National 
Council of Churches, and many denominational leaders 
are cooperating to make 1958-59 the most outstanding 
in the Journal’s history. The following special issues are 
now in various stages of preparation: 

September 1958: “The Church and Agencies Serving 
Children and Youth.” 

November 1958: “Being Christian Where You Work,” 
prepared in cooperation with the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life of the National Council of 
Churches. Of special interest will be the articles for 
parents and for leaders of children, young people and 
adults, on how to help person form Christian attitudes 
toward their own work and the work of others. 

February 1959: “Art in Christian Education,” prepared 
in cooperation with the Department of Worship and the 
Arts. 

May 1959: “Christian Education of Adults,’ prepared 
in cooperation with the Department and the Committee 
on Christian Education of Adults. 

September 1959: “What Is Christian Education?” the 
special 35th anniversary number. 


eoeeccccceceoee 
Virgil E. Foster 


The Journal’s thirty-fifth yee 


All subscribers and friends of the Journal are invit 
to join in making this a great year of expansion in tl 
Journal’s service to the churches. Suggestions concert 
ing needed articles will be gratefully received, as well ; 
information about successful teaching ventures whi 
might be of interest to Journal readers. The anniversai 
year can be the biggest year of circulation growth in tl 
history of the magazine if readers will say to others tl 
good things they say to the editors. 

This year brings anniversaries to two members of tl 
Journal’s family. On September 14, 1958, Dr. and M1 
Percy R. Hayward celebrate their fiftieth wedding ann 
versary. Dr. Hayward served as chairman of the ed 
torial board and as editor of the Journal for seventet 
years, and still serves it as Editor Emeritus. We a 
grateful for his outstanding contribution to the inte 
pretation of Christian education, and wish him and M1 
Hayward a happy anniversary. The Hayward addre 
is 3806 Magnolia Drive, Palo Alto, California. 

Dr. Hugh S. Magill was General Secretary of the Inte 
national Council of Religious Education from 1922 un 
1935, and helped to found the Journal. Dr. Magill w 
celebrate: his ninetieth birthday on December 5. H 
home is at 603 W. Jefferson Street, Auburn, Illinois. V 
pay tribute to his pioneering efforts in forwarding ¢ 
operative Christian education work, and wish him 
happy birthday anniversary. 

The editor would like to call attention also to the fa 
that with the end of July Miss Lillian Williams, tl 
Managing Editor, will have been with the Journal f 
twenty-one of its thirty-four years, and to express aj 
preciation for both the length and the quality of her wor 


“The church and agencies serving children and youth” 


MANY Journal readers may feel that the special issue 
coming in September is long overdue. Yet it could 
hardly have come earlier and have been as helpful as it 
can be now. Leaders of the Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and 
Campfire organizations and the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations have been working with 
denominational and National Council leaders for several 
years in an effort to work out relationships which make 
possible the most profitable cooperation in local com- 
munities. They have faced frankly the fact that there 


ONE OF THE SPECIAL FEATURES of the anniversary 
year will be a series of six articles on ways of teaching 
the Bible, by Eleanor Shelton Morrison, wife of the 
minister of the Edgewood Peoples Church, (Interdenomi- 
national) East Lansing, Michigan. Many teachers, after 
learning how to use one or two teaching procedures, 
settle into a rut and use them over and over again. Mrs. 
Morrison shows the possibilities of using many different 
procedures to help persons learn. 

In each article Mrs. Morrison takes a unit of Bible 


are problems which often reduce the effectiveness 
both the churches and the agencies in their work wi 
children and youth. These problems are due in part 
the differences in policies pursued by the five agencie 
but often a church gives the agencies very little cooper: 
tion, other than providing space for meetings. Boys at 
girls need the kind of program the agencies have to offe 
This issue can help agencies and churches to work t 
gether most effectively in the interest of their boys ar 
girls. : 


Learn new ways of teachin 


study as an illustration and shows how several ways. 
teaching can be used to supplement and strengthen eac 
other. She explains the values of the procedures sus 
gested in building the kinds of group relationships ar 
personal experiences which are needed, as well as | 
communicating a message. The first article will appe: 
in October and is general. The others are oriented © 
special age-groups. The entire series will be of intere 
to all teachers, however, as each helps to interpret tl 
principles which apply to all teaching. 
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| EVERY SITUATION as a Chris- 
tian there is something to be, some- 
thing to think, and something to do. 
For this reason we are delivered from 
final frustration. This means that our 
lives may be completely caught up in 
\Christ. 

| The chances are, however, that 
most of us find it easier to think and 
to do, than it is to be. William Hock- 
ling taught us the first of these abil- 
ities, and John Dewey the second, but 
| ho shall teach us the third? It is’to 
the mystics that we should probably 
turn for this, although others may aid 
us also. We call their writings de- 
votional classics since they bring us 
| nostalgia for righteousness. 

: 

Make life a miracle 

| We have heard it before, but it 
mever ceases to move us, that at the 
close of his first day at Haverford 
College, Thomas Kelley went to the 
sainted mystic and professor of phi- 
losophy, Rufus Jones, and said “I am 
going to make my life a miracle.” 
‘And he did. More than this, his A 
Festament of Devotion has inspired 
and helped others to move in the same 
direction. The response of activity- 
centered Americans to this spiritual 
call has been most significant. 

The longing to be something is 
written into the very structure of our 
lives. Made in the image of God, we 
cannot but crave to be like him, al- 
though we may not recognize the 
eraving and may seek to find fulfill- 
ment in reputation, position, and good 
deeds. This has been our defection 
in the Garden of Eden. It seems that 
it takes time to discover that because 
we are something, we must be some- 
thing before we can do something. 

Does this sound complicated? Ac- 
tually it is not. Jesus stated it quite 
clearly in the Beatitudes, .where he 
placed the emphasis upon qualities of 
personal life rather than upon activ-| 
ities. It was the meek, the pure in 
heart, the poor in spirit, along with 
those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, pono were said to be 
blessed. 


Forget yourself into righteousness 


There is danger, however, that in 
attempting to be something we shall 
become self-centered and turn out to 
be spiritual snobs. The New Testa- 
ment is not unacquainted with those 
who parade their piety before men, 
and it is not too complimentary in 
what it has to say about them. For 
this reason we are sometimes urged 
to seek God alone, and one day, per- 
chance, we shall awaken to discover 
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You, therefore, 


must be perfect 


by Charles M. LAYMON 


Editor of Adult Publications, 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


that we have become like him. 


On the other hand, it may be that 
we shall never know that this most 
wonderful of all miracles has hap- 
pened in us. St. Teresa was once 
asked if she was not afraid that God 
would damn her for her sins. She re- 
plied, “Not me; I’m too small and un- 
important for God to damn.” She did 
not know how great she had become; 
she had forgotten herself into right- 
eousness. 

We remember, also, the persons in 
the parable who were invited to enter 
into the joy of their Lord because 
they had served him well. They in- 
quired “When did we do this?” It 
seems that they were so completely 
one with Christ that they were un- 
conscious of what they had become 
and done. 

Thomas Kelley spoke of a certain 
gift of God that comes to those who 
would seek him. It is a kind of 
“tendering of soul” toward all crea- 
tion. This too delivers one from be- 
coming proud in spirit. On every 
hand there is such great need that we 
are pulled outside of ourselves to- 
ward others. There is no time nor 
disposition» to play “Little Jack 
Horner” and admire our own souls. 


Seek perfection in love 

One of the great doctrines of the 
Faith is Christian Perfection. It is 
definitely related to the call of Jesus 
to be perfect as God is perfect. The 


doctrine has been neglected because 
of its seeming impossibility, on the 
one hand, and the obviously false 
claims of some that they have 
realized perfection, on the other. We 
are afraid of it. And yet to no man’s 
knowledge has God ever repealed the 
summons. 

John Wesley taught Christian Per- 
fection to his followers, but he did it 
with both idealism and realism. He 
once wrote to his brother Charles, 
“By perfection I mean the humble, 
gentle, patient love of God and man 
ruling all the tempers, words, and 
actions, the whole heart by the whole 
life. I do not include an impossibility 
of falling from it, either in part or in 
whole.” And to a certain Miss Furley 
he also wrote of this matter: “While 
we breathe we shall, more or less, 
mistake. ... I want you to be all love. 
This is the perfection I believe and 
teach.” 

The answer to the dilemma that we 
face in the call to perfection, human 
as we are, is to be found in the grace 
of God. He stoops to our imperfection 
that he might raise us to his perfec- 
tion. We seek first the Kingdom and 
all things are added. We strive. to 
enter and the door is opened by a 
hand other than ours. We ask for his 
divine gifts and in mercy God gives 
us himself. We knock and the uni- 
verse responds in love. We are saved 
by grace. It is not a human achieve- 
ment. 


The Editors of the International Journal feel a special depth of 
gratitude to those writers whose contributions have appeared in these 
pages regularly month after month. To Dr. Laymon, for his thought- 
ful and gracefully written meditations addressed to the individual 
’ reader, and to the writers of the departmental worship resources— 
Mrs. Allstrom, Mrs. Moss, Miss Desjardins and Mr. McInnes—for the 
guidance they have given to worship leaders, we are grateful. These 
persons have continued to remind us that all that is done in the name 
of Christian education is without avail unless it is in line with the 


spirit and purposes of God. 


Religious TV 


for children 


Tue WIDEST USE of religious 
television for children is in shows pro- 
duced in local communities. Because 
TV itself, even as entertainment, is 
still a new medium, it is no wonder 
that the local committee, finding it- 
self with the opportunity to present 
such a show, asks, “What should we 
do?” or perhaps more desperately, 
“What can we do?” And the answers 
to the two are seldom the same. 

Since 1955 a Committee on Tele- 
vision for Children, representing de- 
nominations and related to the Com- 
mittee on Children’s Work of the 
National Council of Churches, has 
given thoughtful consideration to re- 
search and experimentation in this 
field. Although the members of this 
Committee were concerned with the 
quality of all television programming 
for children, they directed their main 
interest and attention to the specific 
area of religious television and to the 
problems associated with interde- 
nominational, nationally produced and 
distributed shows. In addition, the 


by Barbara Peck POPPE 


Director of Television for Children, 
Department of A-V and Broadcast Education, 
National Council of Churches. 


Children’s Television Committee is 
offering guidance, through staff con- 
sultation and preparation of materials, 
to local council committees as they 
plan and move into production. 

At present there are two thirteen- 
week series of programs, “Off to Ad- 
venture,” that have been produced 
joinily by two denominations in co- 
operation with the Commission on 
Missionary Education of the Council. 
“Adventures with Indians” was pre- 
pared in 1956-57 and “Adventures in 
Japan” is related to the 1957-58 
interdenominational missionary study 
theme. “Adventures with North Amer- 
ican Neighbors,” another series of 
these fifteen-minute shows, will be 
available for local telecasting in the 
fall of 1958. Plans are already under 
way for the production of “Adven- 
tures in Africa” for 1959-60. Through- 
out the country where they have been 
used, these shows have drawn a wide 
audience and a significant response. 
A series of films using puppets to 
depict certain Bible stories was pro- 


A scene from “The Prodigal Son”, showing the tempter beguiling the errant 
youth. This is one of a group of films using puppets to tell Bible stories. 


~ 


duced some time ago by the denomi 
nations working together and are be 
ing widely used on TV. 


At present two other denomina 
tions, in cooperation with the Com 
mittee on Television for Children an 
the staff of the National Council « 
Churches, are projecting plans or pre 
ducing pilot shows that may at som 
future time become segments of 
nationally available program serie 
dealing with several aspects of tk 
child’s religious experience. 

Already experimentation, researc 
and study have demonstrated tk 
validity of certain findings: 

Shows must reflect high quali 
Christian education and high quali 
television. They must be consiste: 
with the purpose of the progran 
which is, in broadest terms, to con 
municate the Christian faith in suc 
a way that it will be understood by 
child in terms of his own life ar 
will contribute to his spiritual growt 
The TV program must meet the child 
religious needs and tend to evoke | 
him a response that will be express« 
in his religious ideas and his attitud: 
toward and relationship with Go 
Jesus, the world, himself, other peop 
—all of life. 


Religious TV stands as a new a1 
exciting means of enriching the rel 
gious life of the child, but we cann 
expect it to do everything. It is b 
one of many media through which 
child can be helped to grow spir 
tually. We can look to it to do tho 
things which it can do more effective 
than other media, but should leave 
books, filmstrips, the church scho 
curriculum, and to the home, tl 
things which they are better suit 
to do. 


At the same time we must not | 
TV do too little in terms of a purpo 
which calls for more than entertaiz 
ment or a mere presentation of fac’ 
A religious show may deal with mat 
rial related to religion; it may evs 
carry a religious teaching; and yet 
falls short unless it has an impact « 
the spiritual life of the child. Obv 
ously a show that helps a child gro 
in his understanding of God hi 
more value than one limited to stati 
tical or narrative information. A Bib 
quiz program tends merely to ente: 
tain the viewing child. A show r 
stricted to geographical backgrour 
material does little to meet the child 
spiritual need. The basic religior 
quality of a TV show for childré 
must be judged more by the natu 
of the child’s response than by i 
apparent “religious” content. 


Awareness of the wide audien 
reached by a TV message should n 
make us forget that the TV scres 
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speaks primarily to the child who sits 
on the floor before it in his own home. 
This unique characteristic of TV 
offers an opportunity to communicate 
directly to that part of every child’s 
nature which seeks fulfillment of his 
spiritual needs and answers to his 
religious questions. The informal, inti- 
mate, conversational relationship that 
is possible between the adult on the 


| screen and the viewing child is quite 


different from the one that ordinarily 
exists between a teacher and a mem- 
ber of a classroom group. Before the 
TV screen the child has the undivided 
attention of the adult and, quite likely, 
the adult has the complete attention 
of the child. 

Some recent research indicates that 
children do not need to see other chil- 
dren on the show in order to be inter- 
ested in it. Since a show is planned 
primarily for the viewing child, it 
appears that children on an educa- 
tional TV program may get in the way 
of communicating to that child. There 
is also a danger that the children on 
a show may become props to maintain 
some pre-established format. Use of 
children on the show also forces the 
adult to play two roles at once, neither 
one of which can then be filled ade- 
quately. One can scarcely expect the 
adult to act as the group leader of 
children he or she knows, and at the 
same time maintain individual rap- 
port with the viewing child. 

Experience indicates that produc- 
tion of religious TV shows in local 
communities benefits from having an 
interdenominational committee that 
includes workers in Christian educa- 
tion. Persons who know children can 
help to evaluate content in terms of 
the needs and interests of the age- 
group target. Someone with TV know- 
how, preferably from the local studio 
personnel, should also be on the com- 
mittee to advise with production prob- 
lems. 


Each bit of new knowledge gained 
through research has implications for 
selection of content, format, ap- 
proaches and procedures in television 
programming. Meanwhile, the search 
continues for the most effective use of 
television in guiding the spiritual 
growth of children. 


The “Off to Adventure” and puppet 
films are available free (except for 
shipping charges) to television stations. 
These may be ordered from Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission, N.C.C., 220 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. If you 
are interested in further information 
regarding religious television program- 
ming for children, write to the author: 
Mrs. H. B. Poppe, DAVBE, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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The picture above shows a scene from “Adventures with Indians,” children’s 
religious television program. A Cheyenne Indian boy shows his costume to 
Eunice, star of the “Off to Adventure” series. In the picture below Eunice and 
her teacher visit a Japanese city home and watch the housewife cook dinner. 


More than activity 


In an active group 


by Virgil E. FOSTER 


Editor, International Journal of Religious Education 


Neiere as a characteristic of 
good teaching procedure has been so 
widely promoted that some teachers 
may feel it is an end in itself. They are 
so occupied with keeping the class 
members busy that they fail to ob- 
serve what is happening in the group. 
The active group approach is not an 
optional method of teaching, on a par 
with others, to be chosen by the 
teacher only if it pleases him. This 
approach liberates forces which can 
make the group a highly creative one, 
if the teacher knows how to recognize 
and use them. 

To make the best use of active 
teaching procedures one must under- 
stand the relationships that exist in a 
group and their effect upon learning. 
Mere activity is not enough. It is 
meaningful action— action that in- 
volves meaningful relationships — in 
which learning takes place. 

An art teacher gave a series of lec- 
tures in art appreciation, using col- 
ored slides. Except for a few couples 
and small groups of friends, members 
of the class were total strangers to 
each other. They had no interest in 
getting acquainted with each other. 
Their sole interest was in the subject- 
matter. The only personal -relation- 
ship of importance to any member of 
the group was that with the lecturer, 
and that interest related only to the 
information he had to give. The em- 
phasis was entirely upon communica- 
tion of information and opinion from 
the lecturer to each member of the 
class. The less relationship there was 
between members of the group, the 
better. Conversation between them 
would have interfered with the pur- 
pose of the lectures. Members made 
no contribution to each other. 

There is a place for lectures of this 
kind. They do not provide the most 
effective way of developing art appre- 
ciation, but they make a contribution. 
There is a constant demand for them. 
But any resemblance between this 


6 


class and a church school class or 
church youth group is difficult to find, 
except that the same lecture method 
is often used. ; 


Relationships are brought to class 


In a fifth-grade church school class, 
for example, the children are likely 
to know each other well. There are 
relationships of affection and animos- 
ity between them, established in 
other situations. Joan can hardly 
move without having Mary at her 
side. Jim can’t stand to be near 
George. Henry can always be counted 
on to carry out Pete’s ideas for mis- 
chief; he feels important doing it. Pete 
feels a responsibility for having a 
ready supply of ideas for mischief for 
Henry to carry out; otherwise his 
sense of achievement would give way 
to a feeling of inadequacy. 

Ralph can’t keep his eyes off Suzie. 
Suzie knows this. She pays little at- 
tention to what the teacher says, but 
whispers a good deal to Helen about 
the boys, especially about Ralph. 
John is disgusted with Ralph for 
being such a sissy as to pay attention 
to the girls. Sam is a bully, and 
musses the hair of most of the other 
boys before church school is over. 
The other boys watch for a chance to 
get even with Sam by doing some 
mischief and throwing the blame on 
Sam. They never seem to learn that 
Sam will tell which one of them did it. 

In any church school class there 
are dynamic relationships. These 
have power for good or ill. Character 
is affected by the interplay of such 
forces. These relationships can be 
used in education. 


Personal needs may be obscure 


Beneath the relationships between 
members of a group, sometimes affec- 
ting or causing them, are personal 
needs that may be more obscure. Sam 
has a feeling that his parents wish he 


had never been born. He resents this, 
and the feeling of insecurity it gives 
him. He tries to make up for it by be- 
ing mean to others. 

Jim has difficulty with his school 
work and feels inferior because of it. 
He is developing an image of himself 
that will make it hard for him to face 
life with confidence. The development 
of wholesome relationships with 
others, and the growth of an attitude 
toward God that makes it possible 
for him to accept God’s love, depend 
on his being understood and helped 
to understand himself. 

Opal’s favorite aunt has died sud- 
denly. Opal is bewildered and is ask- 


| 


ing herself some profound questions 


about it. But these are bottled up in- 


side her because no one seems ready 
to hear her questions. She is about to 


conclude that God is cruel. She des- 


perately needs someone who can 
enter into the experience quietly 
with her and patiently help her to 
think it through. 

Grace has learned that she can get 
almost anything she wants from her 
parents by going into a tantrum. She 
is building up a very chaotic sense of 
values. “Teachings of Jesus” are not 
going to be of much help to her, un- 
less she finds that there is a joy in 
giving herself that is far beyond the 
satisfaction of getting. No one can 
tell her about it. The discovery will 
have to come in action, in relation- 
ships with others. 


Needs can be creative 


Each boy and girl in the group, in 
his own way, has needs, “growing 
edges,” which call for much more 
than lessons told to him. There are a 
few solid facts about life and its 
meaning that each child knows for 
sure. Some members of the group 
know much more about these solid 
facts than others. Each thinks that 
he knows some things for sure that 
actually are not solid facts. Each will 
have to do some painful un-learning 
if he is to get things straight. In 
many other areas of experience, each 
is far out in the wilderness of uncer- 
tainty. Each has questions about life, 
about other people, relationships, ul- 
timate meanings, God, prayer, him- 
self, the future, and the past and its 
mistakes, with which he needs help. 

Unless Christian education gets to 
these underlying problems and needs, 
it deals with generalities that boys 
and girls have difficulty translating 
into specific meanings. A group leader 
can never get to these problems and 
needs by the method used in the art 
class. Nor can he get to them through 
the methods which seem, on the sur- 
face, to be “creative” but which actu- 
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ally center in subject matter alone. 

Subject matter can be communi- 
cated at the same time that a leader 
is building group relations in which 
he can get to the problems and needs. 
But active teaching methods do not 
guarantee that the leader will be 
aware of individual needs. 


Two-way communication is needed 


An active group program, in which 
there is participation on the part of 
all members of the group in the de- 
cisions and activities of the group, 
provides the conditions conducive to 
individual growth. It also provides 


the kinds of relationships in which the 
_leader can become aware of individ- 


ual needs. Yet the leader must go be- 
yond the engineering of activities if he 
is to come to know the members of 
the group and be of help to them. He 
must learn to use the active program 


‘as a means of two-way communica- 


tion. Not only does he try to commu- 
nicate to the boys and girls, young 


‘people, or adults, something of the 


faith to which he feels compelled to 
witness. He learns to listen and ob- 
serve, so that he becomes aware of 
what the members of the group, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, communi- 
cate to him about their faith, needs, 
perplexities, fears, joys, and hunger 
for knowledge of the meaning of life. 

It has been amply demonstrated 
that an active curriculum, in which 
the learners participate, is an effec- 
tive means of learning and growth 
for the pupils. It is just as effective 
as a way in which a teacher can learn 
from his pupils. Many teachers who 
are committed to an active curricu- 
lum are not fully aware of the oppor- 
tunity it gives them for this two-way 
relationship. 


There is much that only God can do 


There is still another dimension to 
good group procedures in teaching. 
The most successful teacher is one 
who understands that, however com- 
petent he is, there is much that he 
must leave, in trust, to God. The most 
important thing he can do for a class 
is to provide the kind of atmosphere 
in which persons can be conscious of 
God, and to help the members of his 
group develop a readiness for God’s 
spirit to move in them. This atmos- 
phere can be established only when 
there are good relationships within 
the group—relationships of respect 
and trust. But these, in turn, can 
come to fullness only as God is wel- 
comed. At moments when members 
of the group are most appreciative of 
each other, the consciousness of God’s 
presence is most likely to break upon 
the group. 
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An active group program reveals the relationships of affection and animosity 
among members of the group and helps the leader recognize individual needs. 
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Some of this can happen in a group 
when the persons in it have developed 
relationships of respect and affection 
for each other, even if the subject 
matter is not in the field of religion. 
The principles of Christian group re- 
lations are valid in learning about any 
subject matter. But something is 
added when the group is studying the 
Bible, the Christian faith, church his- 
tory, Christian music or art, Chris- 
tian literature or biography, missions, 
or theology. Such subjects are so in- 
timately related to the deepest per- 
sonal needs, the spiritual growing 
edges, the hungerings of the soul, 
that they help the group to become 
aware of God’s presence in their re- 
lationships. These subjects not only 
bring information about God’s his- 
toric acts; they help members of the 
group to expose themselves to God’s 
present action. 

Each person may be a member of 
many groups. The group which means 
most to him may not be a church 
school class, but a club, lodge, or 
neighborhood group, in which face- 
to-face relationships have come to be 
more meaningful than anything ex- 
perienced in the church. When this 
is true it is an indictment of the 
church. It means that the church is 
not providing groups in which (1) 
there can be the fullest development 
of face-to-face relationships of re- 
spect, affection, and devotion; and (2) 


at least some of the time is spent in 
struggling with the profound religious 
questions. 

If people find secular groups filling 
a more important place in their lives 
than church groups, this is not proof 
that those groups have something 
more important than religion. It is, 
rather, an indication that the churches 
are not making possible the kind of 
dynamic, face-to-face relationships 
that people need. They are not leading 
people beyond the conventionalities 
of religious subjects to the gripping, 
adventuresome, extremely personal 
content of those subjects. 


The group has a great opportunity 


Each member of a group comes to 
that group as a seeker. He may seem, 
on the surface, to be there only be- 
cause he has been sent. But once 
there he is seeking something—the 
fulfillment of some need of which he 
may or may not be conscious. It is 
this need that exposes the person to 
new experience. It is a need that must 
be met in human relationships. The 
group has the great opportunity of 
helping him find the answer to that 
need. More than that, it is a need 
which can be met only in relation- 
ship to God. The group has the great 
opportunity of helping him to find 
that part of the answer, too. 

(Continued on page 33) 


Don't hinder 


children’s prayer 


Do NOT HINDER THEM.” So 
said Jesus. But that is just what we 
sometimes do when we try to teach 
children to pray. 

When we ask a child to accept our 
God, rather than allow him to dis- 
cover God himself, prayer becomes 


talking to himself. Our insistence that. 


the child pray our prayers may close 
doors between him and God which 
reopen with difficulty. 

When Mary was five years old, her 
mother reported to a group one day 
that she had taught Mary to ask God 
to bless members of the family. Later 
the blessings had become specific, 
then described in detail, and recently 
the circle had widened to include a 
number of friends and neighbors. The 
mother assumed that a growing social 
consciousness was being awakened. 

As the rest of us joined in the dis- 
cussion, some of us wondered how 
often Mary had been actually con- 
scious of the presence of God, or of 
communication with him. Would it 
have been better to allow her to dis- 
cover God for herself, to become 
aware of his presence, and to com- 
municate with him, with or without 
the use of words? Do not the words 
of another person, which the child 
must strive to make meaningful ac- 
cording to his own experience, often 
become a hindrance to communication 
with God? 

Prayer, the highest form of com- 
munication that we know, involving 
the power of self-transcendence, is 
the answer to our need for spiritual 
fellowship. It includes the conscious- 
ness and appreciation of God, the 
joy of communion with him, and the 
realization that his power is within 
us and that we are his instruments. 
It develops naturally in answer to 
the yearning to understand and be 
understood. We do not teach a child 
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by Agnes L. KEMP 


Curriculum supervisor, Peoples Church, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


to pray. We only help him-by pro= 
viding a “climate” in which prayer 
is natural, and some resources to 
clarify his thinking. 


Parents have a unique opportunity 


The environment of a child nur- 
tures or impedes the development of 
his prayer life. The home has a unique 
and major responsibility. The child 
who grows up in an authoritarian 
environment is conditioned to think 
of God as similar to the stern author- 
ity figures with whom he associates. 
If these are inconsistent, demanding, 
and impersonal, it is difficult for the 
child to conceive of God as just, mer- 
ciful, and loving. Adults sometimes 
make it difficult for the child to de- 
velop a healthy and growing concept 
of God. 


Let children pray in their own words 


about matters meaningful to them. 


A child’s relationships with adults — 
can be of inestimable value in the © 
development of his prayer life. If 
parents and teachers respect and love 
the child regardless of his behavior, — 
and if they are consistent and realis- 
tic, the child will experience directly © 
what it means to be loved, under- 
stood, and forgiven. This kind of ex- 
perience is conducive to growth in 
the understanding of God. 

The home must be one in which 
there is a vital, growing faith in a 
personal God—a God who is part of — 
everyday living. There must be ex- 
periences of communication in family 
worship in which the child may take 
part at an early age. There must be_ 
expressions of praise and love of God, 
thanks for guidance in making a deci- 
sion and for his forgiveness for our 
failure to use our powers for his pur- 
poses._There may be special prayers 
for Daddy when he goes on a trip, or 
for Donnie when: he has to stay in~ 
bed, or on Christmas night, when the 
family talks over the happy day and 
says “Thank you” to God. 

When Doreen’s mother put her in 
her crib at night, she sat beside her, 
sometimes with Doreen’s hand in hers, 
closed her eyes, and talked to God. 
She told God how great and wonder- 
ful he was, and thanked him for his 
love and care, for their home, for 
Daddy and Doreen, and for their 
love for each other. 

Soon Doreen was making happy 
little noises during the prayer. Then 
she began to add thoughts of her own, 
saying “Thank you” to God for happy 
times. Later Mother and Doreen 
formed the habit of talking over to- 
gether and with God the experiences 
of the day. Doreen talked about the 
time they found the crocuses in 
bloom, and the day they saw the 
bluejay. 

One night when Doreen was four, 
she told her mother that she had 
pushed Jimmy and he fell down. 
When he cried, she had called him a 
baby. That night they talked about 
God’s plan. It is the very best plan 
for the world. No one but God really 
understands it, although we are learn- 
ing more about it. Each one under- 
stands some of it. Each knows that 
he has a share in the plan, and that 
he has been given a mind, a body, 
hands, feet, and a spirit to use in this 
plan. If he listens quietly, God will 
tell him how to help. 

Doreen said, “Was it in God’s plan 
for me to push Jimmy with my 
hands?” Her mother replied that God 
had made a very wonderful and beau- 
tiful world, and she thought that he 
wants us to use our powers to make 
it a happy world. If Doreen listened 
for God to speak to her, she would 
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‘know. There was silence for a few 
minutes then Doreen said, “God, I’m 
sorry that I pushed Jimmy with my 
hands. Amen.” Then she and her 

_ mother talked about Jimmy—whether 
or not he had been hurt, and why he 

had cried. Before she went to sleep, 
Doreen decided that the next day she 
would tell Jimmy that she was sorry 
and that he could have the first ride 
on her bike. Communication with 
God was a natural experience, and 
Doreen realized in her prayer that 
she had a responsibility, as a co- 
worker with God, for Jimmy’s happi- 
ness. 


Teachers join in children’s search 


An earnest search for the meaning 
of God in the universe is an important 
preliminary to revelation. Richard, 
who was seven and interested in sci- 
ence, said to his church school 
teacher, “People used to think that 
God was above the world, but now we 
know this is not possible. Is there 
any way to find out where God really 
is?” Richard was conscious of the 
spiritual environment, but like any 
seven-year-old, wished to have God 
in a definite place. 

Richard’s teacher understood that 
his problem was important. She knew 
that an adult answer would lack 
meaning, so she entered into his won- 
dering. She challenged him to stretch 
his thinking and imagination, trust- 
ing that God would reveal himself 
through Richard’s experiences. She 
replied, “Each of us searches for God 
in his own way. We know that he is 
close to us, and that he loves and 
cares for us. He is always ready to 
speak to us, and sometimes we know 
in a particular way that God is say- 
ing something special to us.” 
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Wise parents and teachers join 
children in their search and give them 
opportunities to sense the mystery 
and the greatness of the spirit within 
them which reaches toward God. 
They help their children to see that, 
although they cannot find answers 
to all their questions, the very ques- 
tioning can lead to a sense of God’s 
reality and presence. 

A group of juniors who were facing 
a problem of their own, had been dis- 
cussing the fact that Carver, in trying 
to decide whether or not to go to Tus- 
kegee, had waited for God to speak 
to him. Marion said, “I don’t believe 
God told him what to do; I think he 
planned it himself.” Tom added 
quickly, “Yes, with his mind.” Jean, 
the philosophical, continued, “Minds 
are strange,” and Billy said, “Gee, 
I’m glad that God planned for us to 
have minds.” This was sufficient for 
the occasion, and they were ready to 
ask God for guidance in solving their 
problem. 

Through stories of Akhenaton, 
Moses, Ghandi, Carver, Schweitzer, 
and others who have searched long 
and unceasingly to know God and 
understand his purposes, juniors are 
helped to appreciate the continual 
search for understanding. Apprecia- 
tion of such lives helps them under- 
stand that, though human insights 
are partial and knowledge is limited, 
we may participate in the search for 
understanding, and in the affirmation 
of God’s purposes. 

Tom moved next door to Bert. They 
were in grade seven, and became 
good friends. When the gang decided 
that they didn’t want Tom to join 
them, Bert knew that they didn’t re- 
ally know Tom, but he just kept quiet. 
Going home that night, he was un- 
happy. He had been unfair to Tom 


Wise teachers 
can help children 
to see that, 
although they 
cannot find 
answers to all 
their questions, 
the very 
questioning 

can lead 

to a sense 

of God’s reality 
and presence. 
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and he knew that he had failed to 
allow God to use him. In his room he 
told God that he was sorry and asked 
for help. The next day it didn’t seem 
so hard to tell the gang how he felt 
about Tom. 


A number of church school juniors 
had supper on the hilltop. They sang 
songs, and closed with, “This is my 
Father’s world.” Everyone was quiet 
as the sun sank behind the trees in 
the valley. Later they walked down 
the winding path toward the village. 
As Chuck said “Good-night” to the 
leader, he added, “Gee, it was great; 
God sure made a wonderful world. I 
know what it means in that song, ‘He 
speaks to me everywhere.’ ” 


We can help a child find God 


God speaks to a child through many 
media. As a child evaluates the situ- 
ations he faces and strives to make 
his decisions according to the spirit 
within him, we may help by our atti- 
tudes, by giving information, and fre- 
quently by an expression of our faith 
and steadfastness. Sometimes we help 
by being silent, knowing that the 
child can communicate only with the 
God whom he himself discovers. 


A child will, of course, become fa- 
miliar with the prayers of others, 
verbal and printed, as well as other 
devotional materials. But introjected 
values cannot enter the prayer expe- 
rience. Rather than use these prayers 
as his own, encourage the child to 
ask, “What meaning has it for me?” 
The answer may be only his recogni- 
tion that others have prayed and have 
had a yearning need like his own. 
The printed prayer may arouse a 
sense of need within himself, or aid in 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Why teach about economic aid? 


by Edwin T. DAHLBERG 


President of the National Council of 
Churches, and pastor of the Delmar Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 


An EXCITING and colorful con- 
ference was held in Washington, D.C., 
on the 25th of February, 1958. Called 
together at the invitation of President 
Eisenhower, some 1200 people repre- 
senting 300 organizations gathered in 
the Grand Ball Room of the Hotel 
Statler for the Conference on Foreign 
Aspects of United States National 
Security. Delegates were present from 
as far away as Hawaii, at their own 
expense or at the expense of the or- 
ganizations that had sent them. There 
was music by the United States Navy 
Band. The massed flags of the na- 
tions graced the wall back of the 
speakers’ table on the long platform. 

What made the occasion significant, 
however, was the galaxy of speakers 
from both major political parties as 
well as representatives from the 
major religious faiths. It was a com- 
pletely bi-partisan assembly, brought 
together to hear the case for economic 
aid as explained by President Eisen- 
hower, former President Harry S. 
Truman, Vice-President Nixon, Adlai 
Stevenson, John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of Defense McElroy, and many 
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others. In a sense, it was a bi-par- 
tisan lobby for the mutual aid pro- 
gram, and thus marked a new pro- 
cedure in the history of American 
government. 

Notwithstanding the massing to- 
gether of all this powerful national 
leadership, the program of economic 
aid and technical assistance has de- 
generated into a program of slow 
motion. The day after the confer- 
ence the mutual aid appeal was 
labeled in certain business and poli- 
tical circles as a policy that would 
burden the American taxpayer and 
play into the hands of Russia. Con- 
gressional resistance mounted. Within 
a period of weeks, three billion dol- 
lars had been added to the military 
program, but there was only an un- 
enthusiastic response to the findings 
of the Mutual Aid Conference. 

What is the reason that, in a world 
already geared into a program of 
total annihilation militarily, there is 
such reluctance to think in terms of 
taxation for peace? 

Two factors enter into the picture. 

First, there is the fear of an eco- 
nomic recession. Unemployment has 
made local economic aid an impor- 
tant issue. The churches should rec- 
ognize this. In St. Louis the Metro- 
politan Church Federation has taken 
vigorous action in this field. When 
the Salvation Army announced that 
it did not have sufficient funds to feed 
all the people applying for the basic 
necessities of food, clothing, and 
shoes, the Rev. Ralph C. Abele, Presi- 
dent of the Church Federation, and 


Dr. O. Walter Wagner, Executive 
Secretary, went into immediate con- 
ference with Mayor Tucker and Gov- 
ernor Blair as to a plan of action. 
Within three weeks surplus foods and 
financial aid were made available, 
with the immediate release in the 
interim of surplus foods already in 
storage at the state hospitals. 

It is important that churches all 
over the nation be alert to the needs 
of people out of work in the local 
community, for we gain nothing if 
we look only to the needs of refugees 
abroad and forget that there are 
fine, self-respecting people at our 
very door who are suffering. Rightly 
handled, the economic recession at 
home can awaken America’s sym- 
pathies for the plight of people 
abroad, thus touching new springs of 
generosity in the heart of the nation. 

A second factor that hinders the 
economic aid program is the wide- 
spread misunderstanding of what we 
mean by mutual aid. Many people, 
even within the membership of the 
Christian church, have the idea that 
it is a huge give-away program. 
“Why should we hand out billions for 
charity overseas,” so goes the ques- 
tion, “when these people hate us, mis- 
interpret us, and maybe turn out to 
be Communists themselves? Let the 
bleeding hearts and the do-gooders 
send their own money if they want 
to, but don’t burden the taxpayers 
with it.” 

It is at this point that the ministers, 
laymen, and women of the churches 
must take pains to become better in- 
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formed, if they are to assume their 
rightful educational responsibility in 
the field of mutual aid. 

The economic aid program has been 
anything but a give-away enterprise. 
The confusion arises in the fact that 
economic aid and technical assistance 
have been lumped together with mili- 
tary aid. Economic aid, which is 
really an investment in self-help 
rather than a give-away, has been a 
very tiny proportion of our Mutual 
Security program. For the fiscal year 
1956-1957 a total of $3,766,000,000 was 
appropriated for all kinds of foreign 
aid under the Mutual Security pro- 
gram. But two billion dollars of this 
‘sum, approximately, was for direct 

_military aid. Another billion went 
for defense support, and 85 million 
for miscellaneous purposes. Only 402 
million went for economic develop- 
ment and technical cooperation. 

It is this contrast between military 
‘appropriations and mutual aid that 
we want to see changed. Particularly 
should the factor of technical assist- 
ance and economic aid be disen- 
tangled from the military program, so 
that there can be a completely honest 
and accurate accounting. Steps are 
now being taken, fortunately, in that 
direction. 


It should be emphatically pointed 
out, moreover, that economic aid is 
mutual aid. It is a two-way street. 
For only as we build up the economy 
of the more impoverished nations can 
we stimulate our own economy to the 
best advantage. 


This calls for a gradual removal of 
trade barriers. Russia has already 
recognized this. As Mr. Dulles stated 
at the Washington Conference, the 
chief threat of Russia is not military. 
Rather, it is the Communist economic 
and cultural penetration of the more 
impoverished areas of the world. By 
encouraging trade, barter, and tech- 
nical assistance, the impact of Soviet 
Russia becomes very powerful. We 

should give earnest heed. to the warn- 
ing of one of the leaders of so friendly 
a nation as Iceland, when he said, “If 
the only place we can sell our fish is 
to Soviet Russia it will be almost im- 
possible to stop the rise of Communist 
influence in Iceland.” 


American industry has been very 
slow to see this. Apart from govern- 
ment programs of economic aid, and 
investments in the great oil and min- 
eral industries, American business- 
men have invested only $100,000,000 
in the underdeveloped areas of for- 
eign countries during the last ten 
years, according to James P. War- 
burg. Over this same period private 
investments in the United States have 
totalled over 45 billion. This repre- 
sents an imbalance in our economy 
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which must be corrected, if we are to 
have a healthy circulation of business 
and trade in the world’s blood stream. 

As Christians, however, our chief 
interest is not in trade and economic 
aid as an investment, as a means of 
dickering for military bases, or even 
as a means of defense against Commu- 
nism. Our real concern is for people 
as human beings. Unless our aid is 
in these terms, we are not fulfilling 
the law of Christ. We need to take 
to heart the fact that the average in- 
come of people in such a great and 
wonderful country as India is only 
$55 a year—less than the annual per 
capita expenditure in America for 
alcoholic beverages. How can we be 
indifferent to such a disparity of re- 
sources? 

When I was in Calcutta in 1953 I 
saw 2700 refugees living in the waiting 
room of the Howrah Railway Station. 
That had been their only home for 
three years. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were sleeping on the bare floor. 
Their washing was hanging on clothes 
lines all over the station. The air was 
heavy and acrid with smoke from 
their charcoal fires. They are still 
there. Even so, their condition is 
better than that of the 700,000 “side- 
walk dwellers” in the city who have 
no roof over their heads at all, but 
must sleep in the parks and against 
the walls. No wonder that they listen 
when the Communist marchers go 
through the streets, shouting in three 
languages—Urdu, Hindi, and Bengali 
—“Long Live the Revolution!” 

Nuclear bombs are no deterrent 
against conditions such as these. The 
only answer is more food and cloth- 
ing, better irrigation, electric power, 


factories, schools, and agricultural 
skill. If we would address ourselves 
to the non-military approaches to 
world peace and prosperity, we would 
be generations ahead of where we are 
now. 

In connection with this subject of 
economic aid let us not forget what 
the missionaries of the Christian 
church are doing. The evangelistic 
message of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is in itself the most potent factor in 
lifting a nation to a higher economic 
and educational level. No one can 
measure the contribution that our 
missionaries have made to the life of 
nations, in relating men and women 
to God, in training them for leader- 


ship, and making provisions for 
schools, hospitals, and agricultural 
centers. 


The churches can speak with some 
authority and expertness even in the 
field of mutual aid. We have had 
2,000 years of experience in this kind 
of service. The Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of 
Churches, which is made up of 70 
boards and agencies, reports a mis- 
sionary force of 10,000 workers in 
over fifty countries, cooperating with 
trained nationals. Voluntary contri- 
butions to the overseas program 
amount to $44,000,000 annually. The 
Department of Church World Service 
expended last year over 12 million 
dollars in relief, and sent overseas 
more than 300 million pounds of food, 
clothing, and medical supplies, in ad- 
dition to the shipment of cattle and 
other livestock by the Heifers for 
Relief program. All this is done, as 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen said at the 
Washington Conference in tribute to 


The United Clothing Appeal being conducted by Church World Service will aid 
needy persons overseas, such as this destitute Korean mother and her children. 
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the National Council of Churches, “in 
the dimension of love, and faith in 
God—a posture of strength which as 
Christians we possess, but which the 
Communists do not possess.” 

It all comes down to the Christian 
education of our people, especially 
the children, in a better steward- 
ship of life. This issue is of sufficient 
importance that churches have a re- 
sponsibility for giving special atten- 
tion to it in their educational pro- 
grams. People need to be given a 
better understanding of what is the 
real issue and what are the values at 


stake. Church school classes, social 
action committees, men’s clubs, wom- 
en’s organizations, couples’ clubs, and 
other groups must become more con- 
cerned about getting the facts out into 
the open and discussing them in a 
spirit of Christian concern. The 
church can help change public opin- 
ion; but there is no time to waste. 
Let us act quickly in the matter. 

A radio sketch some years ago told 
the parable of the Good Samaritan 
in modern terms. According to the 
story, the first century F.B.I. men 
were able to track down the robbers 


How to support 


weekday schools 


fee WORDS “weekday church 
school” underscore a_ responsibility 
of the local church Committee on 
Christian Education. There was a day 
when the local church felt responsi- 
bility only for the task of conducting 
and promoting the Sunday church 
school. That time has long since 
passed. In the program of Christian 
education there must be, besides the 
“Sunday school,” the vacation church 
school, the weekday church school 
and many informal educational 
groups. To each of these the local 
church Committee on Christian Edu- 
cation has obligations and bears re- 
sponsibility. 

Even if no weekday class is held 
within the walls of a particular 
church, the Committee still is respon- 


by Ben M. HERBSTER 


Minister of Zion United Church of Christ 
(Evangelical and Reformed), Norwood, Ohio. 


sible for what is happening to its chil- 
dren in weekday classes, wherever 
they may meet. 

What are the responsibilities of the 
local church Committee on Christian 
Education as it cooperates with the 
Council of Churches or other group 
responsible for the class, and bears its 
share of the responsibility for the 
operation of the weekday schools? 


The church must help financially 


First, and most obvious, is the fi- 
nancial responsibility. If teachers in 
the weekday schools are to meet the 
same educational and professional 
standards that are required by the 
public schools (and if the weekday 
schools are to be what they ought to 


Help them learn to live it! 


Children and young people need what Scouting, Campfire Girls, and the YMCA 
and YWCA have to offer, along with what the church has to offer them in Christian 
growth. Order now your extra copies of the September 1958 special issue of the 
Journal, The Church and Agencies Serving Children and Youth. Use the coupon 
on page 36. You will need many extra copies, for agency group leaders, parents, 


and church leaders. 
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on the Jericho road by the imprint of 
their sandal trade marks in the sand. 
The trade mark of the robbers’ san- 
dals was “What’s yours is mine—I'll 
take it!” The trade mark of the 
priest's and Levite’s sandals was 
“What’s mine is mine—I’ll keep it!” 
But the sandals of the Good Samar- 
itan left this message on the sands, 
“What's mine is yours—I’ll share it!” 
What will our American philosophy 
be? If we are in truth a nation 
under God, we will leave the marks 
of the Good Samaritan’s sandals in 
footprints across the world. 


be this is necessary), then salary scales 
in the weekday schools must be com- 
parable to those in the public schools. 
This will mean that the financial re- 
quirements for operating these 
schools will be much greater than 
many churches have been accustomed 
to paying. In these days when teach- 
ers in the public schools get an aver- 
age salary of four thousand dollars 
or more per year, it is not likely that 
we shall be able to recruit full-time 
teachers for weekday schools at much 
less than that rate. This is particularly 
true when the responsibilities and the 
difficulties are greater in weekday 
teaching than in public school teach- 
ing. We must accustom ourselves to 
higher salaries and therefore a larger 
share in local church budgets for this 
purpose than we have been in the 
habit of contemplating. 

There is also need for providing 
for teachers certain fringe benefits 
that are taken for granted in every 
other field, such as sick leave, social 
security, and time and expense money 
for attending professional confer- 
ences. Business, and the church in 
other areas, have long since accepted 
these as necessary and proper. The 
weekday church school has, in most 
cases, lagged behind. It is time that it 
was brought up to date. 

In the budget there ought also to 
be sufficient funds for necessary ma- 
terials. If a teacher is to do good work 
she is greatly aided by the proper 
material. This too is a legitimate and 
first charge against the budget which 
must be provided by the local church 
upon recommendation of the commit- 
tee. 

How this money will be raised is, 
of course, a question that must be de- 
cided by the local church. It may 
come out of the church budget; it 
may be raised in a special effort; it 
may be a part of the Christian educa- 
tion budget. However it is raised, it 
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ought to be put on a stable basis so 
that the community school will not be 
plagued by the constant threat of the 
withdrawal or diminishing of the 
funds. The weekday church school is 
as important an arm in the work of 
the church as is the Sunday preach- 
ing, the pastoral service, or the Sun- 
day church school. It is worthy of the 
same kind of stable support. 

It might be added that, in all likeli- 
hood, here is one opportunity for the 
church to reach a large group of boys 
and girls who have no other religious 
influence in their lives. In the Cincin- 
nati system anywhere from twenty- 
five to forty per cent of the boys and 


‘girls who attend weekday classes 
_ have no other church connection. This 


is often the one opportunity to reach 
them, and the program ought not to 
be hampered by lack of funds or un- 
stable support. 


It is responsible for housing 


Then there is housing, which in- 
cludes the proper equipment. A dark, 
musty, basement room is not the 
proper setting for good work for the 
Sunday church school. Nor is it ade- 
quate or suitable for weekday classes. 
The rooms which we provide for this 
work should meet the standards of 
public education. This means suita- 
ble desks or tables, blackboards, 
corkboards, the proper heat and light, 
and, as important as anything else, 
an attractive atmosphere. The room 
should be warm and well ventilated. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to ven- 
ture the opinion that far too many 
rooms in which weekday classes now 
are conducted do not meet these 
specifications. If they do not, then it 
is part of the responsibility of the 
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local church school committee to see 
that other quarters are provided or 
that the present quarters are remod- 
eled until they do meet the specifica- 
tions. It is remarkable what paint, 
lighting, a bright floor covering and 
a ventilating fan can do for an other- 
wise inadequate room. Providing 
these is not beyond the ability of the 
average church, or of the churches in 
the area which cooperate in the 
school. 


It is responsible for promotion 


The local committee has responsi- 
bility for continued promotion of the 
school. Here the emphasis is upon 
“continued.” This promotion should 
include urging attendance at weekday 
classes of all boys and girls in the 
church constituency and bringing the 
program of the weekday schools to 
the attention of their parents and 
other members. Both the attendance 
and the support of the weekday pro- 
gram will depend upon this promo- 
tion. 

Churches in which the cost of the 
weekday schools is paid directly from 
the budget of the church should have 
particular concern about this contin- 
ued promotion. Since no special em- 
phasis is necessary in raising the 
money, it will not be long until the 
majority of the congregation will not 
even be aware of what is going on 
unless the program is constantly 
brought to the attention of the peo- 
ple. Then some day the Christian 
Education Committee will wake up to 
the fact that the finance committee 
has lowered the appropriation for the 
weekday work or cut it entirely off, 
and the continuance of the system 
will be in jeopardy. 


It is responsible for general oversight 


The local committee also has some 
responsibility for the general over- 
sight of the work. Every church help- 
ing to support the weekday program 
should have a representative on the 
community weekday committee. Of 
course these persons are not expected 
to give professional supervision to 
the work. The average member of a 
local church education committee 
will not have sufficient professional 
background to be an expert in this 
field and ought to leave this work to 
others. 

But this fact does not minimize the 
importance of knowing what is going 
on. Each church which shares in the 
support of weekday classes should 
have a representative on the com- 
munity council which administers the 
program. Attendance at meetings of 
this group is important. It is also val- 
uable to have local church members 
visit the classes occasionally to let 
the teacher know that they are inter- 
ested in what is being done and con- 
cerned about the school. The local 
committee has responsibility to make 
suggestions and constantly to evalu- 
ate the work. It is fair to say that the 
teachers will appreciate the interest 
of others in their work. Too often few 
people seem concerned about the 
educational process as carried on by 
the weekday schools. 

Perhaps everything that has been 
written could be summed up by say- 
ing that the weekday church school 
is the church at work in weekday re- 
ligious education, and therefore the 
church, through its Committee on 
Christian Education, bears primary 
responsibility for everything that 
takes place in that school. 


A class from 
Kennedy 
Heights School, 
in a suburb 
of Cincinnati, 
goes to the 
Presbyterian 
Church for 
its weekly 
class in 
religion. 

All churches 
supporting 
such a 
program 
share in 
responsibility 
for it. 
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Paper- 
backs 


or 
adults 


mn by John R. FRY 


Associate Editor of Adult 
Curriculum, Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOTE: The books mentioned below, 
and others. in the series, may be 
ordered through denominational or 
other bookstores or directly from the 
publishers. Upon request the publishers 
will send information about books in 
stock and those to be published. 


Les WHOLE IDEA behind paper- 
back books is very simple. Instead of 
selling a few thousand copies of a 
regular hard-back book, at a reason- 
able price, the publisher puts out an 
inexpensive paper-back book and 
hopes thereby to sell a few hundred 
thousand copies. Though his profit 
per volume is not as great, the large 
sale is supposed to put him in the 
black. Apparently the idea is sound, 
because there is a staggering lot of 
paper-back books on the market to- 
day. 

The practiced browser knows that 
most paper-backs have a paper front 
which pictures the female form in 
some stage of undress. Ten years ago 
he could have said that, next to the 
small price of these books, their 
most characteristic feature was the 
sexually suggestive cover. Today he 
must be careful how he talks about 
paper-backs, because one whole sidé 
of the rack just might be filled with 
books about New Testament theology, 
or prayer, or great thinkers in the 
Christian tradition. Adjoining the re- 
ligious books he might find a be- 
wildering number of culture books: 
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reprints of great works by novelists, 
philosophers, sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists, musicologists, and, naturally, 
psychologists. All of which makes 
browsing much more interesting than 
it used to be—and more rewarding. 

The appearance of religious paper- 
backs makes it possible for pastors, 
church school teachers, study group 
leaders, study group members, and 
other poor people to have some of the 
best books in their own libraries. In 
the Living Age Books series (Meridian 
Press), for instance, 16 books may be 
picked up for $20.50—including such 
titles as these: Niebuhr’s Interpreta- 
tion of Christian Ethics, Burrow’s 
What Mean These Stones?, Troeltsch’s 
Christian Thought, Tillich’s The Re- 
ligious Situation, Rowley’s The Unity 
of the Bible, Williams’ Descent of the 
Dove, etc. The Torchlight Books line 
offers H. Richard Niebuhr’s Christ 
and Culture, Kierkegaards’ Purity 
of Heart, Buber’s Eclipse of God, 
Barth’s The Word of God and the 
Word of Man, and 26 other first-rate 
titles. Beacon Books offers Kierke- 
gaard’s Attack upon Christendom, and 
Bainton’s Reformation of the Siz- 
teenth Century in a series of many 
brilliant reprints. 

Publishers, I suspect, have only 
begun reprinting the classic works of 
Christian thought. In time virtually 
every important book will be avail- 
able to the entire lay public, and at 
prices generally under $2.00. The re- 
markable sales which these books 
have already enjoyed indicates, per- 
haps, that poor but literate people 
are stocking their libraries with books 
they could not previously afford. But 
perhaps the general lay public is 
beginning to read these books just 
because they look like ordinary books 
that are worth reading. To buttress 
the latter suspicion, we can turn to 
the acknowledged fact that publishers 
are cultivating exactly this general 
lay market. 

A great deal of publishing activity 


& 


Religious paper backs in gay display. 


in the very recent past has been aimed — 
at the lay market. Westminster Press — 
has come out with its strong 12-vol- 
ume Layman’s Theological Library 
which is written for the “intelligent” 
layman who has some concern to learn 
the theological score. On the whole 
these volumes are both exciting and 
clear. The untrained person really can 
understand them. (These are not 
paper-backs, but they have been 
priced in the paper-back range.) 
Abingdon Press has begun what 
appears to be a very extensive publi- 
cation of Apex Books, and these books 
are for “both minister and layman.” 
Some good reprints can be found 
here (Goodspeed’s How Came the 
Bible?, Buttrick’s Prayer, Garrison’s, 
A Protestant Manifesto, Bright’s, The 
Kingdom of God, and Grant’s, An 
Introduction to New Testament 
Thought). The series also carries 


~some good and largely inspirational 


originals (sermons, meditational ma- 
terial, etc.). Abingdon is also begin- 
ning a Know Your Faith series of 
eight titles, with Kennedy’s I Believe 
—hard-back at paper-back price. 
Association Press has come down 
closest to the pure untrained layman 
with its Reflection Books. They really 
are written simply and practically, 
though The Ten Makers of Modern 
Protestant Thought is a bit more 
difficult (and rewarding) than the 


others. These books are useful; they 


are priced at 50 cents a copy; they 
already have enjoyed a handsome 
sale. 

Association Press also has 19 books 
projected in its World Christian Books 
series “in the language of the average 
layman,” at $1.25 a copy. I have read 
Living with the Gospel, by D. T. Niles, 
and find that it is a forthright, moving 
book that laymen can profitably read. 

Many churches have found that 
members will buy and read these 
books if given an opportunity to do so. 
Teachers of adult classes will be espe- 
cially interested in recommending 
them. A selection of books should be 
attractively displayed where they will 
be easily seen both by the church 
school members and by those who 
come to church. Some one person or 
small committee might well be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Christian 
Education to be responsble for order- 
ing and selling the books. 

The untrained layman who is un- 
trained in evaluating books for un- 
trained laymen should employ the 
same measuring devices he uses for 
any kind of book. Is it interesting? 
Is it worth-while? And if he reads 
what he wants to read, and reads a lot 
of books, one day soon he may pick 
up one of the heavyweight—“for the 
very intelligent layman”—books and 
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find that it is not as tough as he imag- 
ined. That is what publishers and this 
reviewer fondly expect. 

The most significant developments 
in the Protestant Church have been 
accompaned by a resurgence of 


L- YOUR TRUSTEES or official 
board needs an enthusiastic boost in 
meeting the budget this year, plan to 
include your young people in the 
Every-Member Canvass. Goals will 
be met and spiritual life will be 
deepened. That’s the moral of the 
story to follow. 

Last winter, the Board of Trustees 
of our church decided to conduct an 
Every-Member Canvass. The people 
of the church had met the budget 
without a canvass for several years, 
but now it seemed well to re-empha- 
size the meaning of stewardshp. Since 
the congregation had moved into a 
renovated sanctuary and new edu- 
cational wing in January 1957, the 
budget increase was 42 per cent. 

A retired businessman, an active 
church member, was invited to co- 
ordinate the plans and counsel the 
canvass. In early planning, it was 
suggested and voted to add a new 
category of those to be solicited—the 
youth of the church. It was decided 
to establish a Youth Division to the 
canvass, to include all senior high and 
college age young people who were 
either church members or active in 
the youth program of the church. 

The young people’s canvass Divis- 
ion was a facsimile of the adult one. 
The coordinator of the Youth Division 
was the church’s Youth Director. Next 
in line were the five captains, each of 
whom supervised five team members. 
Both captains and team members 
participated in the canvassing and 
attended the training sessions along 
with the adult canvassers. At the 
training session, the reasons for the 
increased budget were explained; and 
role-playing demonstrations revealed 
the “how-to” and “how-not-to” ap- 
proach to a potential pledger. 

The inital invitation for pledging 
was sent through the mail to the 
young people, asking them to partici- 
pate on Loyalty Sunday along with 
the adults. Near the close of the 
morning service the Loyalty Sunday 
Chairman spoke of the additional con- 
cerns and needs of the church and its 
enlarged program. (An _ additional 
staff person was a Youth Director.) He 
challenged the people to search both 
their souls and their pocketbooks. 
Pledge cards were then distributed to 
the congregation, signed, and then 
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strictly lay vitality. We are a com- 
munity of priests, and a community of 
scholars. In past years we might have 
pleaded that books were unavailable 
and too expensive. The publishing 
industry has now removed both hind- 


presented by the ushers for dedication. 
The young people had received sim- 
ilar pledge cards through the mail 
to be filled out during the service and 
presented along with their parents’ 
pledges. 

Following the Loyalty Sunday serv- 
ice, the first report was tabulated. The 
young people discovered they had re- 
ceived 52 initial pledges, totaling 
$856. The following week, Canvass 
Sunday, the thirty youth canvassers 
had dinner at the church with the 
adults, following the morning service. 
After a brief pep session, all can- 
vassers received their packets of 
pledge cards, lists of pledgees, and 
brochures about the church and ex- 
planations of the new budget. A clos- 
ing prayer was given by the minister, 
Dr. Elmer Voelkel, following which 
the total group went forth to canvass 
the remaining members and friends 
of Plymouth Church. 

That afternoon, a report head- 
quarters was set up in the new Youth 
Center—with coffee, cokes, and 
doughnuts on hand to replenish the 
returning canvassers. A huge graph, 
charted by the hour, covered the en- 
tire blackboard at one end of the 
room. Slowly the results of the entire 
canvass, and especially the Youth 
Division, began to take shape. The 
Associate Director of the Canvass sat 
ready with slide rule in hand. By the 
close of the day it was discovered 
that the youth department had reach- 
ed a 200 per cent increase. Within 
several days, the final totals were ac- 
cumulated, revealing not only that the 
entire canvass was a success, but that 


rances. Every person can now inform 
himself about his faith and become 
that mature, discriminating church 
member and citizen expected by his 
faith. And—he can start exactly where 
he is! 


A youth 
financial 
canvass 


by Mary Lou PETTIT 


Youth Director, Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Drawing from Youth Stewardship Office, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. : 


117 young people had pledged $1,853 
to their church’s increased budget. 
During Lent the incoming pastor’s 
class (eighth graders) were invited to 
make their first pledge as church 
members, which soared the grand 
total well over the $2,000 mark. 

In evaluating the canvass experi- 
ence, we have discovered that the 
values were many for both the young 
people and the adults. The young 
people realized the great financial 
needs of the church’s varied program 
and the efforts necessary to meet the 
budget. They also experienced real 
stewardship in calling at the homes 
of other teen-agers and inviting them 
to make a pledge to their church. The 
adults involved in the canvass were 
caught up by the enthusiasm and re- 
sponse of the young people. Canvass 
Sunday, with the dinner and evening 
of reporting results, created a closely- 
knit group of adults and young people 
vitally concerned with the growth of 
their church, Some were even father- 
son and father-daughter combinations, 
which added good competition for 
percentage increase. We highly rec- 
ommend a similar experience for the 
adults and young people of your 
church. 
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Before you build— 
study! 


\ \ E NEED more space!” is the al- 
most universal cry of church school 
workers. This need can be used to 
educate the congregation as to what 
the church school is doing, and by so 
doing to achieve better facilities. 

At present there is no generally 
accepted pattern for the housing of 
church schools. A committee that had 
done considerable looking around 
came back with the news, “The chief 
thing we found out was what we do 
not want!” Here and there suggestive 
details will be discovered, but there 
are no complete buildings which any 
congregation would wish to copy. 

High costs accentuate the problem. 
Labor has gone up more than mate- 
rials. This means that hand work of 
any sort must be held to a minimum. 
Changes during construction or mis- 
takes of any sort are far more costly 
than ever before. The secret of getting 
the most for the money lies in very 
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by John R. SCOTFORD 


Church building consultant, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 


careful thinking even before an archi- 
tect is engaged or preliminary plans 
are drawn. 

Most church school facilities are 
also used for other church activities, 
and must be planned with this in 
mind. This creates far more compli- 
cated problems than are to be found 
in planning schools, hospitals, or 
other public buildings. Perhaps no 
architect can be fully aware of all the 
demands which will be made on a 
church building. Small building com- 
mittees have the same trouble; each 
person sees some particular needs, but 
no one person can comprehend them 
all. 

The solution for this problem is to 
enlist as many persons as possible in 
the thinking which should precede the 
planning for the construction of a 
church or church school building. 
Laymen love to build. Many are me- 
chanically minded, and are delighted 


As many persons as possible should 
be enlisted in the thinking which 
precedes the plans for construction 
of the religious education building. 


Meet Bill Hayden (filmstrip) 


to exercise their talents in the service 
of the church. The amount of time that 
some of them will put in is astonishing. 

To tap this reservoir of interest and 
energy two things are necessary. The 
problems to be confronted need to 
be closely defined, and the responsi- 
bility for finding the necessary solu- 
tions carefully placed. To exhort a 
congregation, or even a committee, to 
“study” is always futile. This usually 
results in their expressing their preju- 
dices.-eoncerning different styles of 
architecture. But if a small committee 
is asked to work out plans for a park- 
ing lot it is almost certain to do some 
real thinking. 

These principles apply to the plan- 
ning of a church as a whole, but are 
particularly applicable to plans for the 
church school. 

The first step is to sharpen the 
statement of need. Most church people 
have memories of the Sunday schools 
of long ago but little notion as to 
what the church school of today is 
like. Also the first reaction of most 
church school teachers as to what is 
needed is hazy. The common state- 
ment is, “We need classrooms.” Most 
laymen will then ask, “How many 
classes?” and will then lay out the 
requisite number of rooms, usually 
altogether too small and financially 
prohibitive in cost. A slightly better 
approach is to take the number of 
children of each age, multiply that by 
the recommended square feet per 
child, and then add it up with a re- 
quest for so much space. On this basis 
one building committee suggested that 
the church put up a two-story struc- 
ture 40x60 and then let the church 
school teachers divide it up to suit 
themselves. Just “rooms” or “space” 
is not the answer. The value of both 
will depend upon how carefully their 
use has been worked out. 

For a church facing the need for 
better church school facilities we 
would suggest two study periods, the 
first dealing with what is needed and 
the second with how these needs can 
be met. 


Committees for specific purposes 


To get the needs defined, we would 
suggest at least the following com- 
mittees, which should consist in part 
of church school workers and partly 
of persons not in the church school, 
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| to find the answers to specific ques- 
tions. 


1. Committee on pre-school chil- 
dren. What does the church school 
seek to achieve with children under 


| six? Should provision be made for a 


crib room? For toddlers? What do 
denominational leaders in children’s 
work recommend concerning these 
questions? How many children can be 
handled in one group? In one room? 
How important is grading? Can 
two-year-olds and four-year-olds be 
handled in the same way? How much 
space should there be per child? How 
closely should home conditions be 
simulated? What type of furnishings 
are needed? Does the church need to 


_ provide a weekday kindergarten or 


nursery school? 
2. Committee on the grade school 
years. What are the aims which are 


| sought during this period? What is the 
_ relation between activity in which 


| the children move around and note- 
| book or other table work? What is 


the relative importance of sound and 
sight separation? How large should 


| classes be? How should they be 
' grouped in departments? What pro- 


vision should be made for formal wor- 
ship? For the use of audio-visual 
materials? What equipment is needed? 
What are space requirements for 


_ children? Will space and equipment 


be needed for a community program 
of weekday religious education? 
3. Committee on the older years. 


' How large should youth and adult 


classes be? What are the conditions 
essential to discussion? Should classes 


| worship by themselves, in depart- 
| ments, or share in the church service? 


What weekday groups are needed? 
What kinds of activity will they carry 
on, and what are the space require- 
ments? 

4. Committee on organization. 
Should the departments be set up on 


a three-year basis (grades 1-3, 4-6, 


7-9) or a two-year basis (1-2, 3-4, 
5-6)? Or is each grade large enough 


_ to meet as a department? Should each 


| 
t 
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department hold its worship by itself? 


_ Should this be in the room where the 
| instruction and activities are held? 


Or should it be held in a chapel or 


| other assembly hall? 


5. Committee on time schedule. Is 
it likely that part or all of the church 
school will meet at the same time as 
the church service? Even if this is 
not feasible now, should it be planned 
for as a future possibility? If the 
church school is to meet in two ses- 
sions, will it be divided on an age 
basis, with the younger ones coming 
at one hour, the older at the other; or 
will there be two complete schools 


- meeting at different hours? The deci- 


sions on these matters have a direct 
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bearing on how a new building will 
be planned. 

Out of these reports should emerge 
a fairly definite picture of what is 
needed. It will be seen that at least 
three types of space will be required: 
an abundance of open floor for the 
small children, open space for activi- 
ties and for work tables for the grades, 
rooms where discussions and group 
activities can be carried on for the 
older classes. 


Committees to find solutions 


The second period should be de- 
voted to the study of how proper 
facilities can be developed for meet- 
ing the needs outlined in the first. 
The emphasis shifts from educational 
procedures to physical arrangements. 
Enough of the people who have par- 
ticipated in the first study should also 
work on the second to make sure that 
their findings are not overlooked, but 
new people should also be enlisted. 
Many of the questions to be faced will 
concern the entire church. The more 
general the participation in the dis- 
cussions, the better. 

We would suggest the following 
exploratory committees: 

1. Committee on the use of site. 
How any new construction is to be 
placed in relation to existing struc- 
tures and to the street needs most 
careful study. Several factors should 
be kept in mind. Most people now 
come to church in automobiles, and 
they need a place where these may be 
left. Parking is increasingly important. 
From the point of view of safety it 
is desirable that as much as possible 
of the unloading and loading be away 
from the street, and so arranged that 
it is not necessary for children to cross 
a roadway or drive to enter the 
church. The rooms for little children 
should be as far from the street as 
possible, and should have separate 
entrances so that they will have mini- 
mum contacts with large children. 

2. Committee on ways of building. 
Methods and principles of construc- 
tion have changed radically since the 
war. Visits to public schools in process 
of construction are profitable. Much 
thought should be given to both econ- 
omy and safety. 

The committee should be prepared 
to meet two popular conceptions for 
which there is little basis in fact. One 
is that much money can be saved by 
building basements and upper floors. 
This should be studied carefully. It 
will be found that if the safety re- 
quirements for public buildings are 
met, one-story construction is usually 
the least expensive. 

A second misconception is that 
much heat is lost where large win- 


NOTE: An important aid to committees 
planning to build or modernize a build- 
ing for Christian education purposes is 
Building and Equipping for Christian 
Education, by C. Harry Atkinson. (See 
inside front cover for price.) Many other 
books, booklets, and brochures are 
available from the National Council of 
Churches. Write the Bureau of Church 
Building, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. for a full list or for any special 
help needed. 


dows are used. The experience of the 
public schools is that the problem is 
not heat loss but overheating from 
the direct rays of the sun. 


Other matters to be studied are: 
slab on ground construction, use of 
cinder block with brick veneer for 
walls, possibilities of laminated wood 
arches where height is desired, etc. 
This committee should inform the 
congregation about possible new ways 
of building. If economy is to be 
achieved, this is most necessary. 


3. Committee on sound control. A 
reasonable degree of quiet is essential 
for good teaching. How this can be 
achieved needs to be carefully ex- 
plored. Movable partitions are gener- 
ally unsatisfactory. Unless most care- 
fully constructed, walls will transmit 
sound, while some floors are almost 
as resonant as drums. Acoustical 
treatment of ceiling or walls can 
achieve much, but it can also deaden 
places of assembly, taking the reso- 
nance out of music and making it 
difficult for speakers to be heard. 
Sound can be controlled, but this will 
not happen unless somebody works 
hard on the problem. 


4. Committee on physical comforts. 
The first of these is heat. Here we live 
in a new day. With modern methods 
every room in a church can be heated 
at any time. For little children the 
possibilities of radiant heat in the 
floor should be explored. Good light 
is necessary for notebook work, and 
should be so arranged that no one 
looks toward its source. The location 
of the controls should be carefully 
considered. Placement of toilets needs 
much more thought than it is com- 
monly given. Either the small children 
should have one of their own, or the 
general toilets should be easily acces- 
sible to them. 

5. Committee on storage. An or- 
derly room encourages children to be 
orderly. Most rooms in a church must 
serve more than one purpose. Good 
storage is the secret of successful 
multiple use. This group should con- 
cern itself with everything from hats 
and coats, through church school and 
choir supplies to the storage of tables 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Because 


we believe 


A dedication service for Christian Education Week 


by Elizabeth Steel GENNE 


Member of the Committee on Christian Education, 
Watchung Congregational Church, Montclair, New Jersey. 


diese WEEK of September 27- 
October 4 is observed by many de- 
nominations as Christian Education 
Week, It is recommended that on one 
of the Sundays of this week there be 
held a service of dedication for the 
staffs and administrative officers of 
the Christian education program of 
the local church. This usually takes 
place as a part of the Sunday morning 
worship service. The program below 
may be adapted to fit the local church 
situation. If, for instance, there are 
weekday classes or clubs or a kinder- 
garten held in the church, the persons 
responsible for these activities should 
be included in the service and given 
special recognition. 

It is suggested that the Committee 
on Christian Education, the teachers, 
and the officers of the church school 
and other educational programs, sit 
near the front of the church and rise 
at the times indicated and remain 
standing until the close. 


Minister: In the early days of the 
Christian Church, the “good news” of 
Jesus was so exciting that the follow- 
ers of “the Way” preached and taught 
without ceasing. We read in the forty- 
second verse of the fifth chapter of 
Acts that “Every day in the temple 
and at home they did not cease teach- 
ing and preaching Jesus as_ the 
Christ.” 

In the centuries that have gone 
between the early church and today, 
there has been a great and glorious 
procession of teachers, Many have had 
meager equipment. Many have taught 
in time of great need and hardship. 
Some have been martyred. They all 
have given themselves freely and 
fully to the sharing of the gospel of 
love with all whom they met. 

The strength of our church today 
and the hope for the church tomorrow 
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rests very heavily on each and every 
member’s accepting the Great Com- 
mission to “Go... Teach!” 


Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me.” 


Minister: A great amount of plan- 
ning is necessary to build an educa- 
tional program and to select and train 
leadership in this church. Our Com- 
mittee on Christian Education is re- 
sponsible for this. Will the members 
of this Committee please stand? 

To the Committee: Our heritage is 
great and deep. We want our children 
to know and to understand the im- 
portance and the fulness of our Chris- 
tian faith. We look to you, as the Com- 
mittee responsible for the long-range 
planning of our curriculum, to plan 
with wisdom and depth. 


Committee: To continual growth in 
our Christian faith, we dedicate our- 
selves. 


Minister: Our church helps persons 
to grow in the quality of their living. 
We ask you to plan for us those ex- 
periences which will add to our 
understanding and to our ability to 
act more Christ-like in our daily 
lives. 


Committee: To help children, youth, 
and adults to become doers of the Word 
and not hearers only, we dedicate our- 
selves. 


Minister: Because of the enthusiasm 
and loyalty of a fine teaching staff in 
this church, our boys and girls, our 
young people and our adults are 
greeted each week by a friend and 
guide whom they affectionately call 
“my teacher.” Will the members of the 
teaching staff please stand? 

To the teaching staff: Because you 
are convinced of the importance of 
teaching the Christian way of life, you 
have volunteered to teach. Will you 


try to keep your basic Christian goals 
clear in all that you do? 


Teachers: To this tremendous task 
we dedicate ourselves. 


Minister: Will you give adequate 
time and effort and thought to your 
teaching, to make it of the highest 
calibre? 


Teachers: To 
pledge ourselves. 


this standard, we. 


Minister: Realizing that you are not 
only sharing knowledge, but teaching 
persons, will you grow in understand- 
ing of the pupils you teach? 


Teachers: To the greater under- 
standing of growing persons, we dedi- 
cate ourselves, 


Minister: We work as a team. Real- 
izing this, will you work with the 
other—staff members in kindness, 


_thoughtfulness, and love? 


Teachers: To our mutual support, 
encouragement, and enrichment, we 
pledge ourselves, 


Minister: We know of the planning 
and preparation that is necessary to 
make each class, week after week, a 
vital experience. We can imagine the 
cooperation and helpfulness that is 
necessary in the families of our teach- 
ing staff to make their services pos- 
sible. There are many extra things 
that have to be done by family mem- 
bers in order that our teachers can 
be here on time and ready to teach. 
Will the members of the families— 
husbands, wives, children, parents— 
of our teaching staff please stand in 
their places? 

To the families: You have a large 
share in making our educational work 
possible. As the member of your 
family continues to teach Sunday 
after Sunday throughout this year, 
will you try to help make your home 
as quiet, and poised and as loving as 
you can? 


Families: We will try to help each 


nae by living as Jesus would haye us 
ve. 


A, Minister: We each show what we 
most believe as we live with others 
every day. Christian nurture is a day- 
by-day affair. The Christian educa- 
tion that our church does is done not 
only on Sunday by the church school 
staff, but by each one of us as we talk, 
work, laugh, and live together. It is 
imperative that we recognize the in- 
fluence of our thoughts and actions on 
others around us. Our Christian Edu- 
cation Committee and our teaching 
staff have dedicated themselves to the 
finest teaching they can do. Now will 


wthe congregation please stand? 


To the congregation: Will you be 
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ever mindful of your responsibility as 


church members to share your deep- 
est insights into the Christian faith 
with all you meet? 


Congregation: We dedicate ourselves 
to Christian teaching by the example 
of our thoughts and words and deeds. 


lie FULL APPRECIATION and 
enjoyment of the Christian faith calls 
for more than an intellectual grasp 


of it. All of the arts are achieving a 
_place of increasing importance and 


integrity as a means of both under- 
standing and emotional response to 
the Christian message. Among the 
arts is dance, which gives visual ex- 
pression of faith and also provides a 
way of feeling one’s way into the 
deeper implications of religion. 

Churches are beginning to use 
dance in their religious education 
programs. The enthusiastic response 
to this lovely, visual expression of 
faith is leading some people to sug- 
gest that before long congregations 
will return to the use of elements of 
dance during the church service, in 
the same way that group singing and 
reading are included now. 

When the structure of a religious 
service is examined we see that it 
includes simple forms of “dance,” or 


- bodily movement. Dance is designed 


movement expressing deep, spiritual 
convictions. Active moments in the 
church, simple as they are, are none- 
theless, dance. The genuflection, the 
kneeling for prayer, the rising for 
song, the processional, are all the 
simplest forms of dance movements. 
These traditional ritualistic move- 
ments of the congregation and the 
clergy are essentially expressions of 
worshipful attitudes. They have been 
distilled over the centuries and they 
fulfill for the layman the great physi- 
cal need to express yearnings, awe, 
and commitment before God. Dance, 
properly used, can make a tremend- 
ously rich contribution to the com- 
munication and development of faith 
in the church as simply and beauti- 
fully as does great music. 

A dance group in the church must 
concern itself with its leadership, its 
purpose, its aim, and its objective. 
Since almost every woman’s college 
today requires at least one semester 
of modern dance technique, a church 
wishing to organize a dance choir 
may find persons in its congregation 
who have had such training. Local 
colleges or art centers may be will- 
ing to share their teaching talent. The 
eagerness of young people to share 
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Minister: Do you declare your 
interest in and support of the program 
of Christian education in this church? 


Congregation: To the support of this 
program we dedicate ourselves because 
we believe in the Way of Jesus, the 
Master Teacher. 


their talents in modern dance is a 
tribute to its high standards‘and lofty 
ideals as taught in many colleges and 
schools. 

In most churches there are young 
women, often young mothers, who 
have had some training in modern 
dance. Some churches are fortunate 
enough to have a modern dance 
teacher on the church school teaching 
staff. These talented members of the 
church should be encouraged to help 
bring out the rhythmic expression of 
the Sunday school children. 

The purpose of the church dance 
group or choir should always be to 
enrich the lives of others with fresh 
expression of the faith of the church. 
Simple dance techniques can be used 
with small children to inspire their 
expression of religious feeling and 
understanding. 


Children enjoy dance movements 


In teaching small children one need 
not have the most excellent technique. 


At its highest level, dance is a 
creative, spiritual endeavor, quite 
different from competitive sports. 
Kuhner 


All: God, our Father, help each one 
of us to realize our part in the telling 
of the Good News of God. We thank 
thee for the privilege of working to- 
gether in this great task. Be with us 
through our words and deeds as we 
live and grow in the loving Way that 
Jesus taught us. Amen. 


Express 


faith 

with © 
artistic 
movement 


by Louise MATTLAGE 


Teacher of Modern American Dance 
in schools and colleges; Westtown, 
Pennsylvania. 


After all, Isadora Duncan, who was 
the spiritual founder of modern dance, 
was far from perfect by present day 
standards of technical performance. 
It was her soaring spirit, her deep 
religious convictions, and her love 
of life that influenced the many who 
saw her. Those who worked with her 
are still following her shining and 
dedicated path. The teacher who ac- 
cepts this same divine guidance can 
give small children a fine experience 
in dance. This can be done without 
overemphasis on technique, and with 
the selfless devotion that is inherent 
in all teachers who know their talents 
are linked in the service of God. 
Little children easily express the 
happy, normal joyousness of faith. 
As the seasons come and go, the 
child’s physical response to them is 
easily developed. Easter offers many 
possibilities. I have watched small 
children spin themselves into a cocoon 
and lie very still, while others whirled 
about them, dancing snowflakes. I 
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Children dance their response to natural phenomena: the moon goes down, the 
sun comes up. Little children easily express the normal joyousness of faith. 


have seen this snow melt and the 
butterfly emerge with all the glory 
and wonder of a miniature resur- 
rection. What could be more sym- 
bolic? What could be a lovelier method 
of communicating faith? As children 
dance to such a simple theme, one can 
see them experience religious joy in 
a way that is incomparable. 

Each Sunday the lesson can be 
expressed in natural rhythmic move- 
ment. Half of a class can read part 
of, let us say, the story of David, 
while the other half of the group 
dances the story and the feelings it 
inspires. Or the teacher may read the 
Beatitudes, slowly and with the ac- 
companiment of soft recorded music, 
and children can demonstrate to one 
another in bodily movements and pos- 
tures the eternal beauty and wisdom 
of these ageless words. Hymns can 
also be used as accompaniment, sung 
by groups or talented individuals. 
The understanding of the Bible can 
become an exciting adventure when 
it is approached in this manner. 

None of this need be done with 
the thought of a performance or recital 
in mind. However, its lovely, simple 
expression often does find an audience 
beyond the group. 


Young 


The boundless energy of teen- 
agers, both boys and girls, needs an 
outlet. A creative, physical expres- 
sion of spiritual experience and need 
can do much to deepen the meaning 
of Christian faith to them. Talents 
of all types can be used in the spir- 
itual and recreational endeavor of 
dance. The young person who en- 
joys color helps with costumes. Those 
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people create through dance 


who sing can provide accompaniment. 
One who writes can arrange a choral 
reading. 

With this age group as well as with 
smaller children, much of the inspira- 
tion for dances comes from the stu- 
dents themselves. The more profound 
implications of the great biblical 
quotations are analyzed and inter- 
preted in movement by a group. 

The deeper implications of the Bible 
become convincingly clear to the 
young dancer who experiences their 
meaning through active participation. 
A unit of Bible study opens vast pos- 
sibilities beyond a mere reading and 
memorizing process. Dancers of this 
age will use such stories as Ruth and 
Naomi and David’s trials with his 
sons, but they will dance about the 
emotional content of the characters, 
rather than be concerned only with 
the words of stories. 

A leader with deep spiritual con- 
victions is necessary for guidance, but 
at this age level technique begins to 
become more important. Dance pro- 
vides a much needed discipline with 
which the adolescent can develop an 
integrated Christian personality. The 
dancer now begins to need technique 
for his more profound expression. 
The untutored movements of small 
children cannot be carried over into 
this age. Undisciplined, emotional 
movement and flitting about make 
neither good dance statement nor 
strong character. 

Good training of body movement at 
the age when the large muscle groups 
need coordinated exercise, helps the 
young person to fulfill as well as 
understand his spiritual and emo- 
tional needs. The creative experience 
of disciplined movements in religious 


dance fills a deep need in the young 
person. Technical perfection should 
not be demanded, however, as most of 
these young people will never be 
dancers, any more than the choir 
singers will be soloists or opera stars. 

At its best and highest level, dance 
is a creative, spiritual endeavor. It is 
quite different from competitive 
sports or other such physical activ- 
ities. Combining Bible study with 
exuberant, healthy dance movement 
increases interest in the Bible’s real- 
ity now, It excites the imagination to 
further study and is singular in its 
ability to help build happy, healthy 
persons. It is also true that since the 
use of words expressing deeply felt ~ 
spiritual values is often awkward and 
clumsy in teen-agers, simple move- 
ment, earnestly performed, is self- 
satisfying as an expression of ideas, 
as well-as natural and lovely to see. 
It is a means of communication that, 
in the performing, enriches both par- 
ticipant and observer. 


A dance group has a ministry 


Development of a mature group of 
dancers, who can work with and lead 
younger groups and who can create 
dances for specific religious occasions, 
should be a primary goal of dance 
education in the church. These young 
men and women need to be mature in 
their faith as well as dance. The ac- 
tivities of this adult group must be an 
integrated part of the life of the 
church. The group need not be large. 
Five dedicated people can say more 
than a thousand who are skilled but 
without Christian devotion. 

This group can present its work in 
the aisles, the nave, or any other 
available space of the church. Brevity 
and sincerity of performance are the 
important thing. Accompaniment can 
be great music on the church organ, 
or simple recitation. Hymns sung by 
children, adult choirs, or a solo voice 
can be equally effective. 

A small, deeply dedicated dance 
group, executing a wordless rhythmic 
dance, can, in a few moments, relate 
eternal certainty to the deeper feel- 
ings and needs of persons. All are 
enriched. The dancers themselves 
are made richer by giving physical 
expression to their spiritual insights, 
and the hearts of observers are lifted 
as they see faith in action. 

In common with all the fine arts, a 
deeply religious dance group can state 
man’s relationship to man as clearly 
as words or music, painting or sculp- 
ture. Above all, the silent voice of 
rhythm in motion proclaims the cer- 
tainty of God. “They shall rise up 
with wings like eagles, they shall run 
and not be weary, they shall walk and 
not faint.” 
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The News Reel 


“The Great Mr. Handel,” 
British Masterpiece, 
Now Available in 16mm 


United World Films announces its ap- 
pointment as American distributor for 
one of J. Arthur Rank’s finest motion 
pictures, “The Great Mr. Handel.” 

' Though produced in the mid-1940s, its 
35mm negative was preserved and has 
been used in the processing of new 16mm 
prints, now available on a rental basis 
to churches, schools, and community 
groups. 

With music performed by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra and chorus, the 
film centers its story around Handel’s 
torture and triumph in composing his 
oratorio, “Messiah.” Thus, it offers mo- 
ments of inspiration as well as good en- 
tertainment. 

It is understood that the rental fee for 
one day will be approximately $50. The 
feature-length production is in color. 
Information as to your nearest rental 
library may be had by writing United 
World Films, Inc., Educational Depart- 
ment, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 
N.Y. 


Thailand Chief Promotes 
Use of Religious Films 


An “exciting” experiment in film evan- 
gelism in a Buddhist village was reported 
recently by RAVEMCCO (Radio, Visual 
Education, and Mass Communication 

_ Committee) of the National Council of 
Churches’ Division of Foreign Missions. 
A rural mission station in Thailand was 
selected as a test center. This village 
has no more than three or four hundred 
people but there were often as many as a 
thousand persons present for showings of 
religious motion pictures. 

After one presentation, the head man 
of a Buddhist village nearby approached 
the missionary in charge and said he and 
many of his people liked what they saw 
in these films. He invited the team to 
his village, and after the showings, told 
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his crowd the meanings of the motion 
picture, described Christianity as a good 
religion, and charged them to think seri- 
ously about it. 


Single-unit Daylight Projection 
Possible with Busch Cineducator 


A self-contained, 16mm motion picture 
projection unit that moves from one room 
to another on large casters has been 
manufactured by the Busch Film & 
Equipment Company. Featuring a 24% 
x 3314” rear projection screen that folds 
into a complete housing only 25” wide, 
the machine is said to provide satisfac- 
tory sound film presentation in rooms 
containing as many as 40 pupils. 

For details and prices, write the Busch 
Company at 214 S. Hamilton St., Saginaw, 
Michigan. 


Film Klips 


A Time to Love and A Time to Die 


(Universal-International) Produced by 
Robert Arthur and directed by Douglas 
Sirk from the novel by Erich Maria Re- 
marque, and featuring John Gavin, Lilo 
Pulver, Jock Mahoney, Don DeFore, and 
Keenan Wynn. 

When I saw the filmic version of Erich 
Maria Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front, I was a carefree college 
student considering the offer of an Army 
commission upon graduation. The shock- 
ing portrayal of what war really involves 
was one of the things that started my 
thinking along a road which led even- 
tually to Christian pacifism. 

The impact of A Time to Love and A 
Time to Die is much the same. 
story of a German youth caught in the 
moral dilemma war imposes. The bitter 
realism of military conflict is a new twist 
for Hollywood. The horrors of war, at 
home and on the battlefield, are revealed 
in such a way that one is left with a cry 
of “world peace at any cost.” 

Sandwiched between the story seg- 
ments on “the front” is the “time to 
love,” involving the superb acting and 
fresh vitality of Miss Pulver. The ro- 
mantic angle is dragged out unnecessarily 
but this is made more than tolerable by 
the encounters with a former professor— 
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ably played by Remarque himself—and 
his discussion of faith and heroism in a 
time of tragedy. 

In a startling climax, the producer and 
director have achieved a new high for 
Hollywood by succeeding in throwing the 
basic question back at the audience. To 
explain it, family members will have to 
wrestle with the moral and political 
issues presented so vividly by the author. 
See this film. It will be an exciting way 
to spend an evening, but leave the “little 
ones” with a baby sitter. 

Andrew J. Young 


Current Evaluations 


(from a nationwide network of inter- 
denominational committees) 


Psychology for Living series 


Five motion pictures, b&w, guides. 
Produced by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany (Text-film Department), 1954. 
Available from most state university and 
some other local educational film librar- 
ies. Rental rates will vary slightly. 


Facing Reality, 12 minutes. Day- 
dreaming, identification, suppression, ma- 
lingering, and other all-too-common 
escape mechanisms are dramatized. A 
high-school boy is the victim of negative 
social attitudes until a sympathetic in- 
structor encourages him to talk over his 
problems. 

Successful Scholarship, 11 minutes. 
This film demonstrates a study method 
emphasizing the “plan-place-method” 
technique. The idea recognizes the ne- 
cessity of regular study hours, proper 
space and equipment, review, and self- 
testing. 

Habit Patterns, 15 minutes. The be- 
havior of two teen-age girls is used to 
illustrate and contrast the ways habits 
are formed. The social and personal 
advantages resulting from early forma- 
tion of systematic daily habits are seen 
by studying one girl who did form them 
early, and the other who didn’t. 

Heredity and Family Environment, 9 
minutes. A high-school student is selected 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ... 


During the months in which current 
evaluations have appeared in these 
columns, you may have noticed the last 
line of each complete summary. It was 
enclosed within parentheses and marked 
with an asterisk. A footnote then called 
your attention to the fact that these 
symbols designated the subject areas into 
which the Audio-Visual Resource Guide 
classifies evaluations. 

Through the Journal issue of last 
month, the complete index for these sub- 
ject areas was based on that used in the 
Guide’s 1954 Third Edition and its three 
Supplements (1955, 56, and °57). The 
evaluations appearing in this and suc- 


ceeding issues, however, will be coded 
according to the revised index of subject 
areas, on which the 1958-59 4th Edition 
of the AVRG will be based. The newly 
revised, complete index is reprinted, for 
your convenience, elsewhere in this sec- 
tion. 

In order to reserve your copy of the 
Guide’s entirely revised 4th Edition, drop 
a card to the AVRG, c/o Department of 
Audio-Visual and Broadcast Education, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. As 
the cumulative volume (a limited print- 
ing) is released in early September, you 
will be billed $10.00 postpaid. 
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as a “guinea pig” by her psychology 
class as it seeks to trace the effects of 
heredity and family environment in a 
person’s life. The film offers flashbacks 
into the girl’s past, and that of her fam- 
ily, in order to give insights of these fac- 
tors in mental and emotional growth. 

Toward Emotional Maturity, 11 min- 
utes. Here is a story of one 18-year-old 
girl facing a decision that deeply involves 
her parents and her boy-friend. How 
she draws upon memories and common 
sense to reach her decision is an ex- 
ample of her emotional development. 

Correlated with Sorenson and Malm’s 
Psychology for Living, the series at- 
tempts to provide guidance for adoles- 
cents as they pass through the difficult 
days of growing up emotionally. Some 
of the films succeed; the remainder do 
so only partially. Generally, all five use 
realistic situations to illustrate their 
points. The contents are treated with 
brevity, and most technical qualities are 
adequate. Much of the dialogue, how- 
ever, is unrealistic and stiff. In addition, 
the brevity causes more than one film to 
end rather abruptly. 

Specifically, “Habit Patterns” deals 
superficially with relatively minor habits; 
the basic problem goes deeper than in- 
dicated by the material. With the ex- 
ception of “Toward Emotional Maturity,” 
the films would be most effective only if 
used as a series. The exception could 
stand on its own easily, and is recom- 
mended as an instructional discussion 
stimulator with junior and senior highs, 
parents, leaders, and teachers. All the 
films would have the same rating for the 
same uses and ages if used as a series; 
they would be acceptable if used sepa- 
rately. 


(VI-C-1; B-8, VII-D, X-C-1 & 2) 


The World’s Great Religions series 


Six filmstrips, color, captions, guides. 
Produced by LIFE Filmstrips, 1956. 
Available from the producer. Sale: 
$30.00 as a set, $6.00 individually. 

Buddhism, 70 frames. The doctrines 
expressed by Prince Sidhatta Gautama— 
Buddha, the Enlightened One—some 25 
centuries ago are depicted, along with 
their influence on Asia’s millions today. 
Included in the visualization are rites of 
initiation for Burmese boys, the past and 
present scenes prominent in the religion’s 
history, and the variations of the Ma- 
hayana and Hinayana forms of the faith. 

Christianity, 88 frames. Giving the 
first two-fifths of its frames to historical 
backgrounds, the material devotes its 
remainder to contemporary expressions 
of Christian belief and life in America. 
Introductory scenes of Christ’s birth, life, 
and death are drawn from Renaissance 
art. The place of the cross and the 
Apostle’s Creed is noted, as well as 
Peter’s and Paul’s foundation work for 
the Church. Succeeding incidents are 
outlined with a relatively minimum of 
attention to the Reformation. 

Confucianism and Taoism, 64 frames. 
This, the shortest in the series, deals with 
the two Chinese-originated religions still 
alive in world proportions. The sig- 
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nificant contributions of each “founder” 
are set in relationship to the precepts 
employed by each religion in the syn- 
theses now known by these labels. 

Hinduism, 77 frames. Dwelling almost 
entirely on philosophic aspects of the 
religion, the filmstrip describes its gods, 
teachings on renunciation and the place 
of animals, rituals of death, and caste 
system. Popular Hinduism is not promi- 
nent in the presentation, nor are its 
meanings as a family faith. Further, re- 
cent changes in beliefs and practices are 
somewhat neglected. 

Islam, 79 frames. The beginnings and 
spread of Muslim faith carry due em- 
phasis on the Koran as well as creed and 
practice. Fasts, rituals, leaders, and 
pilgrimages are touched upon as is a 
concluding mention of Islam’s missionary 
character. 

Judaism, 75 frames. The survey of this 
religion covers first the origins, then dis- 
cusses the three contemporary branches 
of the original: Orthodox, Conservative, 
and Reformed. Important aspects—fes- 
tivals, scriptures, rituals, theology, ete.— 
are organized and treated in this topical 
manner. 

Generally excellent, the series is rec- 
ommended for instruction and discussion 
stimulation among senior highs through 
adults. Each filmstrip is well organized, 
accurate, rather comprehensive, and 
strengthened by good photography. 

Some viewers may consider the pieces 
too restricted in terms of externals, how- 
ever. The minor noting of the 15th cen- 
tury Reformation in Christianity, relative 
omission of popular Hinduism, and neg- 
lect of Buddhism’s modern missionary 
surge are valid points for criticism, yet 
no one piece of material can do “justice” 
to any major religion. The series does 
take a sympathetic approach to its sub- 
jects, and the resultant content is de- 
cidedly sound. Though some captions 
do not supplement their visuals with 
related comment, the picture-text inte- 
gration is good overall. 

(All: IE; Christianity and Judaism: IX- 
A-1; all except Christianity: VIII-C; 
Judaism only: III-C, IX-A/B-4) 


The Life of Christ series 


24 filmstrips, color, captions, guides. 
Produced by Church-Craft Pictures, 1953. 
Available from denominational film li- 
braries and other local Church-Craft 
dealers. Sale: $87.00 as a set; $5.00 or 
$3.50 each depending on length. 

Also available as 25 sets of slides, color, 
guides. Sale: $112.00 complete; $5.00 or 
$3.60 a set depending on number of slides 
in each. 

FILMSTRIP SEQUENCE: 

The Annunciation and Magnificat, 20 
frames, $3.50. The angel visits Mary; 
Mary visits her cousin Elizabeth; Joseph 
takes Mary as his wife. 

The Birth of Jesus, 22 frames, $3.50. The 
trip to Bethlehem, the angels’ appearance 
to the shepherds, the coming of the Wise 
Men. 

Childhood of Jesus, 21 frames, $3.50. 
The flight into Egypt, return to Nazareth, 
trip to the Temple when Jesus is twelve. 


Jesus Begins His Ministry, 26 frames, 
$5.00. The baptism, temptations, and 
turning of water to wine at the wedding 
in Cana. 

Jesus Attends the Passover, 25 frames, 
$5.00. The night meeting with Nicodemus, 
and conversation with the Samaritan 
woman at Jacob’s well. 

Jesus Begins His Galilean Ministry, 20 
frames, $3.50. The healing of a noble- 
man’s son, and Jesus’ rejection by towns- 
people of Nazareth. 

Jesus’ First Tour of Galilee, 25 frames, 
$5.00. The healing of the leper and man 
sick with» palsy, and the calling of 
Matthew to discipleship. 

Jesus at a Festival in Jerusalem, 20 
frames, $3.50. The healing of the man at 
the pool of Bethesda and the man with 
the withered hand. 

Jesus Performs Miracles in Galilee, 23 
frames, $3.50. The Beatitudes, healing 
of the Centurion’s servant, bringing of 
the young man of Nain back to life, and 


interview with John’s disciples. 


Jesus’ Second Tour of Galilee, 26 
frames, $5.00. The anointing by a sinful 
woman, Jesus’ forgiveness of her sins, 
raising of Jairus’ dayighter, and healing 
of two blind men. 

Jesus Withdraws from Galilee, 21 
frames, $3.50. The cleansing of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman’s daughter, healing of 
the deaf-and-dumb, Peter’s confession, 
“Thou art the Christ!” 

Jesus Teaches Humility and Forgive- 
ness, 17 frames, $3.50. Use of a small 
child in demonstrating humility, parable 
of the unmerciful servant as a lesson in 
forgiveness. 

Jesus, the Good Shepherd, 22 frames, 
$3.50. The parable of the shepherd, 
visiting of friends in Bethany, teaching 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Good Samaritan, 19 frames, $3.50. 
Jesus answering the question, “Who is 
my neighbor?” 

Jesus Teaches in Perea, 25 frames, 
$5.00. The healing of the man with 
dropsy, parables of the great supper and 
the unjust steward. 

The Prodigal Son, 18 frames, $3.50. 
The classic parable on God’s love for 
sinful persons. 

Jesus’ Closing Ministry, 28 frames, 
$5.00. The parables of the rich man and 
poor Lazarus, the Pharisee and Publican, 
blessing of little children, meeting the 
rich young ruler. 


Jesus Raises Lazarus, 26 frames, $5.00. 
Return from Perea, restoration of life to 
the friend. 


The Last Supper, 28 frames, $5.00. The 
beginning of the Passover week through 
institution of the sacrament. 


(Jesus, Betrayed and Tried & Jesus, 
Condemned and Crucified, though from 
the same producer, are not parts of this 
series.) 


Jesus’ Resurrection, 21 frames, $3.50. 
The angel appears to the women at the 
tomb; Peter and John find the tomb 
empty; Jesus appears to Mary Mag- 
dalene; the chief priests try to deceive 
the people. 
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July-August, 1958 


Jesus’ Later Appearances, 21 frames, 
$3.50. To the disciples on the road to 
Emmaus, Jesus reveals himself at the 
table; later to the eleven in Jerusalem; 
on ihe following Sunday finally convinces 
Thomas, 

Map Study of the Life of Christ, 36 
frames, $5.00. 


The Birth of John the Baptist, 20 
frames, $3.50 Gabriel appears to Zach- 
arias, whose speech is restored when 
the baby is named. 

The Ministry of John the Baptist, 27 
frames, $5.00. His preaching of repent- 
ance in the Jordan area, the baptism of 
Jesus, imprisonment and death from 
Herod. 


SLIDE-SET SEQUENCE: 

Gabriel Appears to Mary, 14 slides, 
$5.00. (see The Annunciation and Mag- 
nificat above) 

Jesus Is Born, 14 slides, $5.00. The 
trip to Bethlehem, angels’ appearance to 
the shepherds. 

The Visit of the Wise Men, 10 slides, 
$3.60. 

The Boy Jesus, 14 slides, $5.00. 
“Childhood of Jesus” above) 

Jesus Begins His Ministry, 14 slides, 
$5.00. (see above) 

Jesus Attends the Passover, 14 slides, 
$5.00. (see above) 

Jesus Begins His Galilean Ministry, 14 
slides, $5.00. ‘(see above) 

Jesus’ First Tour of Galilee, 14 slides, 
$5.00. (see above) 

Jesus at a Festival in Jerusalem, 14 
slides, $5.00. (see above) 

Jesus’ Miracles in Galilee, 14 slides, 
$5.00. (see “Jesus Performs Miracles in 
Galilee” above) 

Jesus Tours Galilee Again, 14 slides, 
$5.00. (see “Jesus’ Second Tour of Gali- 
lee” above) 

Jesus Withdraws from Galilee, 14 
slides, $5.00. (see above) 

Jesus Teaches Humility, 10 slides, 
$3.60. (see “Jesus Teaches Humility and 
Forgiveness” above) 

Jesus, the Good Shepherd, 14 slides, 
$5.00. (see above) 

The Good Samaritan, 14 slides, $5.00. 
(see above) 

Jesus Teaches in Perea, 10 slides, $3.60. 
The healing of the man with dropsy, and 
parable of the great supper, only. 

Jesus Speaks Parables, 10 slides, $3.60. 
He tells of the unjust steward, and the 
rich man and poor Lazarus. 

The Prodigal Son, 14 slides, $5.00. 
above) 

Jesus’ Closing Ministry, 14 slides, $5.00. 
The parable of the Pharisee and Pub- 
lican, blessing of little children, meeting 
the rich young ruler. 

Jesus Raises Lazarus, 14 slides, $5.00. 
(see above) 

Jesus Institutes the Lord’s Supper, 14 
slides, $5.00. (see “The Last Supper” 
above) 

(Jesus in Gethsemane, Jesus before 
Caiaphas, Jesus before Pilate, Jesus 
Crucified—all 14 slides, $5.00—though 


(see 


ree 
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from the same producer, are not parts 
of this series) 

Jesus Raised from the Dead, 14 slides, 
$5.00. (see “Jesus’ Resurrection” above) 

Jesus Appears to His Disciples, 14 
slides, $5.00. (see “Jesus’ Later Appear- 
ances” above) 

The Birth of John the Baptist, 14 slides, 
$5.00. (see above) 

John the Baptist’s Ministry, 14 slides, 
$5.00. (see “The Ministry of John the 
Baptist” above) 

The visuals are photographs of live 
actors; the accompanying guides offer 
Bible texts related to the various frames. 
Many of the filmstrips include maps in- 
terspersed among appropriate sequences. 

The series is rather uniform in its 
many strengths and weaknesses. On the 
positive side, the color photography is 
generally good; each strip or slide-set 
is concise and brief enough for use 
within an average class session; and the 
story-lines are as faithful to literal 
Scripture as they could be. 

On the other hand, many scenes seem 
artificially posed and static; the captioned 
scripts and guides are unfortunately 
weak and inadequate; and certain frames 
are unrelated to their narration. The 
problem of captions, of course, has two 
sides. Many approve of text-on-frame; 
others feel this distracts from pictorial 
content, 

Teachers will need to prepare carefully 
their lesson plans when using these ma- 
terials, since the intermixture of New 
Testament accounts with a bare mini- 
mum of commentary and amplification 
leave many incidents and teachings 
sparsely treated. This, however, can be 
a real strength if a teacher will follow 
up on possible interpretations, none of 
which would be supported explicitly by 
the materials. 

Since a number of the filmstrips in- 
clude more than one event, the incidents 
are covered with brevity and, as a result, 
the filmstrips have rather abrupt transi- 
tions. Use of the slide-sets could give 
opportunity for original scripting and 
insertion of other selected pictures. 

All in all, the series is recommended 
as instructional tools with older juniors 
through adults in church schools desir- 
ing a literal presentation of Scripture, 
and would be acceptable for the same 
uses and ages in more liberal churches. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that 
these ratings assume use by a trained 
and prepared teacher. 

(II-A; B; III-D-1) 


Note that the subject refer- 
ences for the evaluations have 
been changed to fit the new 
subject - area classifications 
shown on the chart, page 23. 
See the notice at the bottom 
of page 21. 


On the Move 


82-frame filmstrip with recording, — 
b & w, script, guide. Produced by 
the National Council of Churches © 
(Church World Service), 1955. Avail- 
able from the producer, 215 Fourth | 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., and denomi- 
national film libraries. Sale: $3.00. 


This is a portrait of the processes 
involved in the operation of Church 
World Service’s world-wide material 
relief program. Activities in the 
United States are shown first, then 
the places where aid is needed are 
indicated, and finally, the ways by 
which the supplies of food, clothing, 
and bedding are sent on their jour- 
nies of mercy. 


Its appeals and challenges are time- 
less even if some of the dress is dated. 
RECOMMENDED as _ instructional, 
promotional, and motivational mate- 
rial with. junior highs through adults, 


‘it covers a large number of frames 


and wealth of information with a 
brisk pace. Photography and sound 
quality are not the best but not poor 
enough to lessen potential effective- 
ness. 


(IV-E-4; 3) 


Sara Perkins: Prisoner Triumphant 


20-minute motion picture, color. 
Produced by the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. (Board of Foreign 
Missions), 1956. Available from Pres- 
byterian Distribution Service, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 71 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill., and 234 Mc- 
Allister St., San Francisco 2, Calif., 
as well as some other denominational 
film libraries. Rental: $5.00. 

After four-and-one-half years in a 
Chinese Communist prison, Miss Per- 
kins was released, and returned to 
America. In this filmed interview, one 
becomes acquainted with her as a 
human being and dedicated Chris- 
tian. In recounting some of her ex- 
periences while imprisoned, Miss 
Perkins shares some of the deep- 
rooted faith which sustained her. 


If properly introduced, the film 
could have decided value. RECOM- 
MENDED as an instructive aid and 
discussion stimulator with young peo- 
ple through adults, it is ACCEPT- 
ABLE for the same uses with senior 
highs. The powerful witness of this 
woman could raise a host of chal- 
lenges for Christian living as well as 
missionary dedication. The technical 
qualities, however, reflect undeserv- 
ingly haphazard production. The lack 
of camera-angle variety may disturb 
some; indistinct sound will bother 
others. But again, careful utilization 
will be able to make the most of the 
real potential. 


(VI-A-1; 2, V-C) 
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by Elizabeth ALLSTROM* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 
Making a Difference 


For the Leader: 


Primary leaders who have the respon- 
sibility for planning the services of wor- 
ship for end-of-the-summer-September 
are sometimes faced with problems. 

In some churches children’s classes do 
not meet during July and August; the 
usual study materials are not purchased 
for this summer quarter, and September 
becomes a month with no regular plan 
either in class or in worship. In other 
churches irregular summer attendance 
and substitute summer staff continue into 
September, necessitating a change in the 
usual class and worship procedures. 
Then; in those churches where pro- 
motions are made in September, leaders 
discover they are faced with the need to 

orient the “new” children who come 

from the kindergarten, while at the same 
time they must complete the year in a 
meaningful way for the “old” ones who 
remain. 

With such possible situations in mind, 
the following services are planned. 

The two suggested stories are from The 
Round Window and The Singing Secret.’ 

The songs are familiar, having been 
used in previous services. 

Worship settings may include pictures 
of children, in this and other countries, 
attending indoor or outdoor services at 
their church. Conversation about one of 
the pictured groups may be appropriately 
included each week in the period follow- 
ing the story. 


*New York Cit 

1Both by Elizabeth Allstrom and pub- 
lished by the Friendship Press. Available 
from denominational bookstores. 


July-August, 1958 


1, The First Sunday School 


Music AS THE CHILDREN GATHER 


Leaver: Our call to worship is from the 
Bible. As we sing it, we will remem- 
ber the people of long ago who also 
knew these words and sang them. 

Aut sing: “Enter into His Gates’” 


LeapER: Today, in villages, towns, and 
cities, ringing bells call families to pray 
and praise and sing. Let us remember 
these worshipers as we sing. 


Aub sinc: “Bell Carol’ 
LEADER: 


Have you ever wondered what our 
town—or any town—would be like if the 
people never met for worship? If there 
were no places for studying the Bible, no 
teachers to help us understand its 
stories? It seems a strange idea, doesn’t 
it, to imagine waking up on Sunday 
morning and having no Sunday school— 
not even one—in all the town? What 
difference does it make in the lives of 
people whether or not they have these 
things? In what ways might their ac- 
tions be different? Their thoughts? Their 
words? 

There was a time when there were no 
Sunday schools like the church schools 
you know today. The first one was not 
at all like you might imagine it to have 
been. Where it was and how it came to 
be, make an interesting story. 

TELL THE story: “The First Sunday 

School” 


Across the ocean, in England, about 175 
years ago, there lived a man named 
Robert Raikes. Probably no one in his 
city ever expected his name to become 
famous, for he seemed no different from 
the men who were his neighbors. During 
the week Mr. Raikes worked at his job. 
On Sunday morning, wearing his best hat 
and coat and carrying his cane, he went 
to services at his church. On Sunday 
afternoons he liked to rest and to have 
a nap, but these were seldom possible 
because of the disturbances outside his 
windows made by noisy groups of chil- 
dren who roamed the streets. 

In England, 175 years ago, schools for 
children were almost unknown. Instead 
of school most boys and girls worked 
long hours in factories, in mines and 
mills. When Sundays came they banded 
together and noisily wandered through 
the towns and into the countryside, dam- 
aging property and causing all sorts of 
trouble. 

Mr. Raikes often wished that he knew 
of some way to keep the children quiet 
on Sunday afternoons so there would be 
peace and quiet on his street and the 
other streets. And one day he began to 
think about the problem in earnest. The 
more he thought about the children, the 
more he realized that they could not be 
blamed for their noisy ways and for the 
trouble they caused. The children got 
into trouble because they had nothing 
better to do, because no one cared enough 
about them to help them find other ways 
for having fun. 

Finally Mr. Raikes had an idea! He 
became so interested in it that he forgot 
all about the afternoon rests and naps 


-that he once thought he needed. He 


would find an empty room in a nearby 


In Hymns for Primary Worship, West- 
minster Press, and As Children Worship, 
Pilgrim Press. 

8In As Children Worship, Jeanette E. 
Perkins, Pilgrim Press. 


building and he would start a school for 
the children! And the school would 
meet on Sunday afternoons! Mr. Raikes 
wasted no time. He found the room and 
he told the children, “Your ticket for the 
school is a clean face, clean hands, and 
a clean shirt if you have one.” 

Crowds of children came to that first 
school, so many that they had to squeeze 
into the small room as best they could, 
some sitting on the floor and some on the 
hard, wooden benches. 

Mr. Raikes, with four friends, acted as 
teachers. Almost immediately they dis- 
covered that none of the children could 
read, so they had to think of ways to 
teach them without books. They taught 
by asking questions and having the chil- 
dren memorize the proper answers. They 
taught Bible stories by having the chil- 
dren memorize the story in a rhymed 
verse like this one: 

Zacchaeus he 
Did climb a tree, 
His Lord to see. 

This way of learning was not easy for 
the children, nor was it easy for them to 
sit still and to listen to their teachers. 
Mr. Raikes tried not to be discouraged... 
he knew that his pupils never had had 
opportunities to learn or to know how to 
act or what to do. 

Townspeople and church friends called 
Mr. Raikes “Bobby Wild Goose.” They 
laughed at his schools and said the idea 
was a crazy one. They called the Sun- 
day groups “ragged schools” because the 
children wore the same ragged clothes on 
Sunday that they wore at their work on 
other days. But Mr. Raikes believed in 
his boys and girls and he never stopped 
trying to help them. And in time, his 
idea of schools on Sunday spread to other 
parts of England and to America. 

In America, 175 years ago, day-schools 
were few in number. Many boys and 
girls spent every weekday working long 
hours in factories and stores, so Mr. 
Raikes’ idea for Sunday schools for them 
caught on. 

Years later, when people began to see 
that all boys and girls needed regular 
schools, they passed laws that schools be 
built and teachers be provided, and the 
laws required that children go to school 
instead of to work. Schools on Sunday 
continued and they now became special 
schools where lessons from the Bible 
were taught. 

One of the earliest of the Bible teach- 
ers in America was not content just to 
teach children in the larger towns. He 
traveled to teach those who lived in the 
small villages and settlements that 
stretched across the great American 
wilderness, and because there was no 
other way to go he traveled on horse- 
back. In each place, he gathered the 
boys and girls together and taught them 
from his book, the Bible. 

And because his trusty horse helped 
him in a very special way to carry on in 
America the work that Mr. Raikes had 
begun in England, the teacher named his 
horse—can you guess?—Robert Raikes. 
And over the hundreds and hundreds of 
miles that this teacher and his faithful 
horse traveled, the name and story of 
Robert Raikes became known and loved. 
CONVERSATION: 


Today, children in all parts of the 
world have schools on Sunday. Fathers 
and mothers, as well as boys and girls, 
attend them. Old and young alike meet 
for Bible study and from the pages of 
this book try to discover God’s plan for 
their lives. And many of them say, “Our 
lives are different because of what we 
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have learned here.” 

What are some of the lessons we have 
come to understand from our study of 
Bible verses and stories? 

As we sing “Glad Let Us be for Peo- 
ple’ let us try to imagine the children’s 
gladness for their friend who gave them 
something important to do on Sundays— 
who became their teacher in a school on 
Sunday. 


2. The Closed Church 


Music AS THE CHILDREN GATHER 
LEADER: 


Come, O come let us worship, 

Let us sing our praises with joy and 
gladness. 

For this is the day which the Lord has 
made; 

We will rejoice and be glad in it. 

Aut sinc: “I was Glad’”* 


PRAYER: 

Our Father, in the quietness here we 
pause and wait in silence for new 
thoughts to come to us, 

Thoughts of your love and the many 
ways it works in the world... 

Thoughts of our church and the many 
ways it works for others... 

Thoughts of our school on Sunday and 
the difference it makes in our lives... 

May the thoughts we have here guide 
our actions today and every day. Amen. 
INTRODUCE AND TELL THE story: “The 

Closed Church” from The Round Win- 

dow’ 

Pepita lived in Mexico. The story 
about her, her playmates, and her friend 
Donna Leonardo really happened. It may 
remind you of some of the questions we 
tried to answer last week. 

CONVERSATION FOLLOWING THE STORY: 

In what ways did Pepita’s friends seem 
to change after the teachers returned? 
Can you imagine why? What difference 
might it have made if they had not come? 
IN CLOSING: 

Help the children to recognize the im- 


‘In More Children’s Worship in _ the 
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ers. 
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portance of teachers in every land who 
help boys and girls to grow in wisdom, 
in the knowledge of God, and in an 
understanding of themselves and of 
others. 


3. The Traveling Church 


Music AS CHILDREN GATHER 


Att sinc “Come, O Come Let Us Wor- 
ship” (Printed in December Interna- 
tional Journal, page 27) 


LEADER READS FROM THE BisLE Psalm 67:3, 
4a 


ALL sinc “Bell Carol’ 


LEADER: 

When church bells ring and call us to 
our school on Sunday, we sometimes 
may forget that there are towns and 
villages where fathers, mothers, boys, 
and girls, know nothing of church or 
church schools. We forget the many 
ways their lives might be changed and 
different if they were part of such a 
group. 

Pepita’s story helped us to understand 
the difference it can make to boys and 
girls when church doors are always open 
and teachers are waiting inside to be- 
come their friends. 

Andong lived in a city in the Philippine 
Islands. His father was a minister. 
Andong, his father, and their church 
friends wanted the people who lived far 
out in the country areas to have a church 
and a minister, and they worked to get 
these for them, but in a way you would 
never imagine. 

TELL THE story: “The Traveling Church” 
from The Singing Secret’ 


CONVERSATION: 

The story Andong’s father told Cezar, 
his family, and the villagers is one that 
we know. I wonder why he chose to tell 
them about the fishermen who left their 
boats to go with Jesus and to be his 
helpers? What story might he have told 
in the next village? And the next? In 
what ways do you think the villagers 
said “thank-you” for their church? 

Att sine “Tell Me The Stories of Jesus.” 

(Stanza 1) 

PRAYER: 

Our Father, we thank you for all the 
people like Andong, his father, and the 
church friends who work that others may 
know of Jesus, for Jesus’ life—what he 
said and what he did—can help each 
person to make his own life different. 

Help each one of us to grow in our 
understanding of Jesus’ life. Amen. 


4, Our Church 


Music AS CHILDREN GATHER 


Att sinc: “This is the Day Which the 
Lord Has Made” (Printed in the Sep- 


tember 1957 International Journal, 
page 25) 
Leaver: And on this day: 


All around the wide world 

In all kinds of weather, 

Many feet are hurrying 

As church friends come together. 


Bare feet and sandaled feet, 
Feet in boots and shoes, 

In moccasins and patent leather, 
Whatever kind they choose. 


All around the wide world 
In all kinds of weather, 
Many feet are hurrying 


As church friends come together. 


Let us sing now about the place to 
which we have come this morning. 


Aut sinc: “Our Dear Church” 


LEADER: 

This song describes how our church 
building was built . . . (Wait for the 
children’s responses.) And why it was 
built . . . (Wait for responses.) For 
what other purposes was it built? In 
what ways did those who planned for the 
church hope’ that it would make a dif- 
ference in the lives of the people who 
came to it? 

A teacher once asked his class, “Could 
there be a church without a building?” 
What do you think? 

At first, this group answered “No” to 
their teacher’s question. Then, after 
they had thought about the question 
their second answer was much like yours. 
They said, “A church really isn’t a build- 
ing. A church is people. Wherever 


people join together to learn more of — 


God’s way in the world and begin to find 
ways to help each other, the church is 
there. It can be wherever the people 
are, beside a lake, on a mountain, in a 
park.” 

The children’s ideas about the church, 
when put together, made a sort of poem. 
I will read it to you. 


What is the church? 
It’s people all around the world 
Who remember God 
And meet together to do his work. 
And I am part of it. 


What is the church? 

It’s boys, girls, men, women, 

Who worship together with prayers and 
songs, 

Who learn of Jesus and remember his 
teachings. 

And I am part of it. 


What is the church? 
It’s people who forget themselves, 
Who want to share their gifts 
That all the world may know God’s love. 
And I am part of it. 


When you return to your classes you 
may want to put your ideas about the 
church into a story or a poem. 

Thoughts of praise, of friends, of shar- 
ing, similar to those in the children’s 
poem, are expressed in one of our wor- 
ship songs. Let us sing it now. 

Aut sinc: “Norfolk Chimes” (Stanzas 1, 

2, 3) 

LEADER CONTINUES: 

So the kind of church that neighbors, 
visitors, friends find when they come 
here depends on each one of us, because 
we make the church. The architect who 
drew the design for the building could 
not make the church friendly. Nor 
could the painter who worked here, nor 
the bricklayer, nor the electrician, nor 
the carpenter. Boys, girls, fathers, moth- 
ers, teachers—we are the ones to make 
and to keep the church a place where 
those who come will have a feeling of 
welcome and of belonging. We do it by 
our actions, by the words we say. How 
else? 

People make the church—Christian 
people around the world. The church 
of which we are a part is more—much 
more—than this brick building here on 
Main Street. The church includes people 
beyond our town, beyond our state, be- 
yond our country—people in Pepita’s 
country, in Andong’s country—all trying 
to serve God, to live in the way that 
Jesus showed, to be like members to- 
gether of a loving family. 
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For the leader 


The purpose of these services dealing 
with religious art is not primarily to 
teach but to inspire—to arouse interest 
and enthusiasm so that juniors will want 
to do their best to make their own church 
building a place of beauty, the beauty of 
holiness. From the earliest Old Testa- 
ment times, it has been the custom for 
worshipers of God to dedicate their 
greatest art and skill and their rarest ma- 
terials to beautify their places of worship. 

Many of us working in “average” 
churches need help in bringing into them 
our ideals of beauty. Perhaps we can’t 
do much about architecture, but need 
any church or church school building 
remain gloomy or shabby or disorderly 

‘looking in these days of paint and color 
and “do-it-yourself” enthusiasts? Doesn’t 
a large part of beauty consist in house- 
keeping—cleanliness, cheerful colors, cor- 
rect lighting, and above all a sense of 
order? A large step toward beauty is 
taken when there is a place for every- 
thing and everything is in its place— 
books, supplies, papers, where they be- 
long and not scattered in disarray; equip- 
ment kept in repair; no untuned pianos, 
no sagging chairs, no broken-down tables, 
no dull, castoff pictures on the walls. 

To realize how, from the time of the 
ancient Hebrews down through the'cathe- 
dral builders, God’s people have given 
their best, not their castofis, is to make 
us wonder why in prosperous America 
we so often have the idea that a piece of 

furniture, a book, a picture, we do not 
want at home is good enough for the 
church! Let us begin where we are and 
make the junior department orderly, 
beautiful, worshipful in every way we 
can. This is one area where worship 
may well issue in action. 

Throughout this month autumn flowers, 
leaves, seed pods, berries will be ap- 
propriate for the worship center. There 
is a wealth of other material which may 
be added. Use whatever is available to 
you: reproductions of paintings, photo- 
graphs of cathedrals, illustrations of 
mosaics, sculpture, tapestries, illuminated 
manuscripts, or, if possible, actual sam- 
ples. of these. Your public or school 
library may have some of these pictures 
you could borrow; if not, an art teacher 
or artist may have a collectien. 

Use also whatever handwork the jun- 
iors produce along these lines: simulated 
stained glass windows, mosaics, murals, 
or wall hangings. Only be sure these all 
measure up to the highest standards and 
are the best work your juniors are capa- 
ble of doing. Nothing inferior, nothing 
hastily or carelessly executed, should be 

considered. 


1. The Old Testament 
Church 


Worsuie Center: One item especially 
suitable for today would be a seven- 
branched candlestick patterned after 
the one used in the Tabernacle and 
Temple. If it is used, be sure the 
juniors understand why. 

Catt To WorsHip: Psalm 118:24 


July-August, 1958 


Junior Department 


by Elizabeth Patton MOSS* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 
of Holiness 


The Beauty 


Hymn: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God al- 
mighty” 

Tatk: “Tabernacle, temple, and syna- 
gogue” 


Hundreds of years before the time of 
Jesus, God’s people, journeying in the 
wilderness on the way from Egypt to 
Palestine, built a tabernacle, a place of 
meeting where they could worship God. 
Each person gave toward this project the 
best of his wealth—gold and precious 
stones and jewelry—and those who did 
the work on it were the most skilled 
artists to be found, in dyes of bright 
colors, in carving of wood and metal, in 
embroidery and leather work. The de- 
scriptions of this tabernacle are so exact 
as we find them in the Bible that we 
know very much how it looked and we 
can draw pictures of it or build miniature 
replicas of it? Inside the tabernacle was 
kept the ark of the covenant, a box made 
of wood and gold, with a copy of the Ten 
Commandments inside it. There was also 
a table with some of the sacrificial bread 
placed upon it and utensils used in the 
sacrifices. In the courtyard was an altar. 

These same furnishings were used for 
the temple which was built to replace 
the tabernacle after the Jewish people 
ended their journey and were settled in 
the land of Palestine. The temple was 
destroyed three times. Twice the people 
rebuilt it, using the same plans. 

The synagogue became the Jewish 
place of worship during the time of exile, 
when the Jews were captives in Babylon 
and could not go to the temple in Jeru- 
salem. After the exile, when they re- 
turned to Palestine, they continued to 
worship in synagogues in their own 
towns, as well as in the temple in Jeru- 
salem. The synagogue was also used as 
a school and as a court of law. The 
furniture in a synagogue consisted of a 
reading desk, a chest for the Scriptures 
and seats for the elders. 

We sometimes speak of a church as the 
house of God. Let us remember that 
God does not live in any one place in a 
house as a human being does; but that 
in temples and churches built for his 
worship he meets with men and reveals 
his presence to them. This means that a 
place of worship becomes sacred to God 
and is not to be used for other purposes. 
Hymn: “Our God, our help in ages 

past” (recalling that the Psalms were 

used in Old Testament worship.) 
Unison Scripture: (From Solomon’s 
prayer at the dedication of the temple) 

“Hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling 


* Director of Christian Education, River- 
side Community Church, Hood River, Ore. 


1Drawings are found in The Old Testa- 
ment and the Fine Arts by Cynthia P. 
Maus, and in the set of Maps and Charts, 
2626, Westminister Book Stores. 
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place, and when thou hearest, forgive.’ 
Amen. 


OFFERTORY Hymn: “Bless thou the gifts 
our hands have brought” 
Hymn: “The wise may bring their learn- 
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ing 


2. Early Christian 
Churches 


WorsHir CENTER: Use, if available, a 
picture of a mosaic or some actual 
mosaic work or a picture of a Roman- 
esque church building. Perhaps a 
group of juniors can mount around the 
room a collection of illustrations of 
many types of church buildings. 

CaLL To WorsHie: Psalm 122:1 

Hymn: “When morning gilds the skies” 


OrrertoRY Hymn: “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow” 


TaLK: “Underground churches” 

The first Christians met for their wor- 
ship in homes or in synagogues in Pales- 
tine and later throughout the Roman 
Empire. After a while, when Christians 
were being persecuted by the Roman 
government, they met for church serv- 
ices in the catacombs. These were wind- 
ing underground passages at the out- 
skirts of Rome and other cities. They 
were used as burial places for Christians. 
The bodies were placed in ledges cut into 
the sides of the tunnels. Here and there 
the tunnels widened out, and in these 
larger caverns the Christians could meet 
secretly for worship and for the sacra- 
ments of baptism and holy communion. 
(Show a picture of the catacombs if pos- 
sible.) 

The earliest Christian art we know is 
found on the walls of these catacombs. 
It shows Christianity as a religion of joy 
in the midst of persecution. Often Jesus 
is pictured as a shepherd carrying a 
sheep or a goat across his shoulders. He 
is shown as joyful, young, strong, and 
graceful, sometimes with a lyre or shep- 
herd’s pipe in his hands for music. One 
of the earliest Christian hymns we know 
dates from the year 220 A.D. and is called 
“Shepherd of tender youth.” Let us use 
two stanzas from this hymn as our 
prayer. (May be read a line at a time 
by the leader, each line “echoed” by the 
juniors.) 

PRAYER: 


Shepherd of tender youth, 
Guiding in love and truth, 
Through devious ways; 
Christ, our triumphant King, 
We come Thy name to sing; 
Hither our children bring 
To shout Thy praise... . 


Ever be Thou our guide, 
Our Shepherd and our Pride 
Our Staff and Song; 


? 
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Jesus, Thou oa of ly 

By Thy perennial word, 

Sod ie ieee Thou hast trod, 

Make our faith strong. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 

Hymn: “For the beauty of the earth” 
(especially the last stanza, “For thy 
Church .. .”) 

TatK: “Very old churches” 

In the fourth century the Emperor 
Constantine made it legal to build Chris- 
tian churches, and Christians no longer 
had to meet secretly. The first kind of 
church architecture in Western Europe 
was called “Romanesque,” because it was 
similar to other buildings in the city of 
Rome. The churches were low, thick- 
walled, with rounded arches and domes 
and almost no windows. 

In Greece and Asia Minor the early 
church buildings were of Byzantine 
architecture. They were built usually of 
brick and their inside walls were covered 
with marble or glass mosaics. Mosaics 
are made of tiny cubes of colored stone, 
glass, metal, or bone set into mortar to 
form designs or pictures. Artists spent 
years and used the finest materials to 
make these mosaics. 

But again, after a couple of hundred 
years, the Christian religion was attacked, 
this time by the followers of Mohammed. 
Many of the beautiful Christian churches 
were turned into Mohammedan mosques. 
Often the mosaics were covered over 
with plaster. This is what happened in 
the most famous of the Byzantine 
churches, Haiga Sophia, in Istanbul, 
Turkey. Just in the past few years the 
plaster has been removed and the mosaics 
can be seen again in their original 
beauty. . 

In ipeoarael the oldest city in the 
world, stands another Christian church 
which has been made into a Moham- 
medan mosque. But carved deep into 
its stone walls these words have | re- 
mained through all the centuries: “Thy 
kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting 
kingdom and Thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations.” 

Hymn: “Jesus shall reign where’er the 


” 


sun 
Scripture: Revelation 15:3, 4 


3. “To the Glory of God” 


Worsuire CentER: Show, if available, a 
large picture of a cathedral: Rheims, 
Chartres, Notre Dame, or some other, 
interior or exterior. Perhaps some 
juniors will have handwork. to use: a 
simulated stained glass window or 
mosaic, a Bible verse in illuminated 
lettering. 

Catt To WorsHip: Psalm 96:8 

“Come, Thou almighty King” 


Mark 12:41—13:2 


Hymn: 
UNISON SCRIPTURE: 


Hymn: “The wise may bring their 
learning” 
Tatk: “Churches of the Middle Ages” 


We know that the Jewish people wor- 
shiped in a tabernacle, temple or syna- 
gogue. We have seen how the first 
Christians worshiped in homes and in 
catacombs before they were allowed to 
build churches of their own. All this 
should help us remember that it is not 
the building which is the most important 
part of the church. It is the people who 
really are the church. : 

If we look around us in America today 
we see many different kinds of church 
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buildings. The first American settlers 
built very plain, simple meeting houses 
in New England. In the southwest we 
have the low adobe Spanish missions. 
And now many new modern architec- 
tural styles are being used all over 
America. Also in the countries of Asia 
and Africa the Christian church worships 
in many different kinds of buildings. It 
is not the building, but the people, who 
make the church. 

From the twelfth century on, a now 
famous kind of building was constructed 
for Christian worship in Europe. It was 
the Gothic cathedral. The Gothic cathe- 
drals appeared light and airy, like lace 
carved out of stone. They had great 
windows of stained glass, which not only 
let in the light, but colored the light like 
rainbows. When the days were dark and 
cloudy outside, the windows glowed 
brighter than ever on the inside. The 
artists fitted together little pieces of glass 
to make pictures of people and scenes 
from the Bible and other church litera- 
ture. When the worshipers stepped in- 
side a cathedral, even though most of 
them could not read, they could walk 
from window to window, and it was like 
turning the pages and reading stories 
from the book. 

Other artists, the sculptors, carved 
Bible characters and scenes from the 
building stone, above the entrance doors, 
on every pillar and niche and stairway 
and tower. One cathedral, that at Char- 
tres, is said to have over 10,000 such 
illustrations. In France alone during 
the twelfth century over sixty cathedrals 
and five hundred other churches were 
built, costing at least one billion dollars. 

A cathedral got its name from the 
cathedra, the Bishop’s chair, in it. Only 
certain places where the Bishop lived 
could have a cathedral. Other towns had 
chapels or smaller churches. Once a year 
it became the custom to make a pilgrim- 
age to visit a cathedral. 

The cathedrals were built for the glory 
of God, even though the church officials 
and those who worked on the building 
were not always good Christians. Every- 
one in the region contributed something 
to the cathedral, and everyone rejoiced 
in the beauty of it. The nobles gave their 
wealth; the merchants gave materials; 
the peasants and workmen gave their 
labor. No names were kept of who did 
which part. Often not even the names 
of the master builders have been remem- 
bered. Many cathedrals still stand. 

Gothie churches are in the shape of a 
cross. The furniture in them is similar 
to what we see in our own churches: a 
pulpit, a lectern or reading desk, an altar 
or a communion table, a baptismal font, 
often an organ. 

Towers were first built on churches for 
defense. Later bells were added to call 
people to worship. The bells could be 
heard for miles around the countryside 
announcing deaths and _ christenings, 
weddings, feasts, and church services. 
The ceremonies and processions in the 
cathedral gave color and entertainment 
to life. Music and drama began in the 
church long before there were operas 
and movies and theaters. 

The sculptors and wood carvers used 
the humble plants of the surrounding 
woods and meadows to beautify the 
house of God. Buttercups and ferns, 
cress and plantain are copied and pre- 
served in stone. There are countless 
small, intricate carvings around the edges 
of the roofs and towers that can scarcely 
be seen, but all are perfectly finished. A 
story is often told about an unknown 


workman at one of these cathedrals who 


was carefully polishing the back of a 
figure he was carving. “Why do you 
bother to do the back so carefully?” he 
was asked. 


answer. 


the glory of God. 


Hymn: “Take my life, and let it be” 
LITANY: 
Leader: When we bring our gifts and 


offerings to the church— 

Response: May it be for the glory of 
God. 

Leader: Help us not to keep back any- 


thing for our own selves, but to give all. 


we have to God, as the poor widow gave 
her entire living. 


Response: May it be for the glory of . 
God. 
Leader: May we not work for praise 


from other people or to have our names 
become famous. 


Response: May it be for the glory of 
God. 

Leader: May we remember that all 
oe -works and all our gifts are seen by 
God. 

Response: May it be for the glory of | 
God. Amen. 

OrrerTORY Hymn: “We give thee but 
thine own” 


4, “Lives of great men 
° ” 
all remind us... 


WorsHip CENTER: 


able. 
Cat TO WorsHIP: 
Hymn: 
mighty” 
TaLk: “Each one gave his best” 


Psalm 122:1 


Most of the great religious art that we | 
treasure today was prepared to beautify | 


“No one will ever see it.” | 
“Tt will always be seen by God,” was the | 
That is why the cathedrals of | 
Europe remain an enduring tribute to) 


In addition to autumn | 
flowers, a reproduction of the work of | 
one of the artists mentioned, if avail- ‘ 


“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God al- 


| 
j 


1 


a place of worship: mosaics, stained glass — 


windows, carvings of wood and stone, 
manuscripts illuminated with gold and 
brilliant colors. Often book covers, lamps 
and candlesticks, altars and baptismal 
fonts, were decorated with gold and pre- 
cious stones. Wall hangings and tapes- 


tries were woven by hand. Many of our | 


famous paintings are frescoes, painted on 
a wall. 
piece. 
No one can understand the great art of 
the world who does not know the reli- 


Some were panels for an altar- | 


| 


gious background and who does not - 


understand the stories the artists were 
trying to represent. Each of the great 
artists seemed to have his own individual 
contribution to make; each, we say, had 
his own kind of talent. 
a little more about some of these masters 
of art, let us read something that Jesus 
said about talents which God gives to 
each of us. 

Scripture: Matthew 25:14-18 

TaLk: “Masters of art” 

Giotto, who painted frescoes about the 
life of Christ and the life of Francis of 
Assisi, was a shepherd in his youth, as 
was King David. He used to draw pic- 
tures on the rocks with charcoal while he 
watched his sheep. 

Michaelangelo, a great sculptor and 
painter, spent four and a half years lying 
on his back to paint the scenes from the 
Bible on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome. 

Ghiberti was an artist who worked in 
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Before we think | 


Florence, Italy. He toiled for twenty- 
seven years to make just one of the great 
bronze doors for the baptistry of the 
cathedral there. Each door is carved with 
scenes from the Bible. Michaelangelo 
said these doors were fine enough to 
grace the gates of Paradise. 


Murillo was an artist who worked in 
Spain. He took infinite pains with each 
of his pictures, painting the same scene 
over and over again until he was satis- 
fied, and never being satisfied with less 
than his best. 

Tintoretto, in Venice, realized that no 
painter can equal God, the master artist 
who has created all nature. Once he 
threw down his brush in despair and ex- 
claimed, “The sea grows always greater— 
nobody can paint it!” 

Rembrandt, a great Protestant painter 
‘of Holland, painted more Bible scenes 
than almost any other one person. His 
pictures are notable for the lights and 
‘shadows in them, like the success and 
failure, the wealth and poverty, in his 
own life. Through a study of the Bible 
he gained a religious understanding. He 


came to recognize that Jesus was to be 
found among the poor and humble, so he 
painted ordinary human beings in every- 
day settings. He was the first to paint 
Jesus as a Jew. 

Let us pause to think about these 
things and what they mean for us. 
PRAYER: 

O Lord, our God, we thank thee for 
the talent given to each of thy children. 
We thank thee for those in the past who 
have dedicated their skill to thy glory, 
and we pray that we may do the same. 
We confess that often we make mistakes 
and fail. Teach us to keep on trying 
until we have done our best. May we 
learn to see something of Jesus in every- 
one, and look for thee in all of life. We 
pray for all who are trying to live as 
Christians. May all we do be for the 
glory of God. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Hymn: “The wise may bring their 
learning” 
OFFERTORY Hymn: 
thine own” 


Hymn: “Take my life, and let it be” 


“We give thee but 


Junior High Department 


For the Worship Committee 


Vacation days are now behind you. 
Labor Day has been observed. School 
bells have started ringing again. School 
is undoubtedly in the minds of the mem- 
bers of your group, with new studies, 
new teachers and a new assortment of 
classmates. 

This is also the time of year when you 
need to take a new look at your church 
school department and classes as well as 
the youth group which meets in the 
evening. In many church schools promo- 
tions take place at this time, so it is 
important to give some recognition to the 
ninth-graders who will be moving on 
into the senior department and to plan 
to welcome into the junior high class or 
department the incoming seventh-grad- 
ers from the junior department. 

This last should mean helping to orient 
the newcomers into your junior high 
youth program. Unless this is done, many 
of them will feel strange and somewhat 
confused. They may be tempted to drop 
out of church school at this time unless 
parental pressure is strong. This time of 
year, with its transitions, furnishes you 
an excellent opportunity to evaluate your 
past program, to discover some of its 
weaknesses and achievements. 

This is a time also for your department 
to do its part in preparation for whatever 
program is planned in observance of 
Christian Education Sunday and Chris- 
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tian Education Week. All of these can 
be reflected in the worship services for 
your department this month. 

For your worship center this month 
you may wish to use the symbol of your 
youth organization, if it has one. If you 
do not have such a symbol for your de- 
nomination, you may wish to use one of 
the symbols for the United Christian 
Youth Movement. 

In order to carry out the plans sug- 
gested for these worship services you 
will need to have a committee appointed 
to evaluate your year’s program, listing 
events and experiences of the year and 
critically examining its weaknesses and 
its strengths. You will also need to let 
those who are being promoted to the 
senior department know what is to be 
expected of them on the Sunday they are 
especially recognized. They are to select 
hymns and Scripture passages which 
have been especially meaningful to their 
group and appoint one person to present 
any evaluation or set of recommenda- 
tions the group may work out together. 

There will probably be some need of 
adjusting the order of these services 
according to your local situation. You 


“may wish also to adapt your last service, 


bringing it into line with this year’s 
theme for Christian Education Week. 


1. Measuring Progress 
(At the beginning of the month, or the 


Sunday before, ask a committee of some 
of the leaders among the boys and girls 
to make a list of special events of the 
past year in their youth group, also list- 
ing what they consider some of the 
accomplishments of the group. Ask an- 
other committee to make a list of ways in 
which the department or class could im- 
prove its work during the coming year. 
Both committees should be prepared to 
report at the proper place in this wor- 
ship service.) 

CALL TO WorsHIP: Psalm 24:3, 4 


Opening Hymn: “O Young and Fearless 
Prophet” 
ScRIPTURE AND ITs INTRODUCTION: 


The apostle Paul was conscious of how 
important it is for everyone to take time 
occasionally to look over his past to see 
where lay the weaknesses and the fail- 
ure of his life and work. Paul had plenty 
of time to do this while he was in prison. 
But he did not let his past destroy his 
faith for the future. He looked forward 
into the future with faith that God would 
help him improve upon his past. In his 
letter to the Philippians he wrote the 
words found in Philippians 3:12-16. 
(Have someone read this passage.) 
UNIsoN READING OR REPETITION of cove- 

nant or pledge of youth fellowship. 


PRAYER LITANY: 

Leader: For the words and thoughts 
expressed in our pledge, we thank thee. 
They hold before us a high and lofty 
standard for individual and group living. 

Response: For our pledge (or cove- 
nant) we thank thee. 

Leader: As we think of our past year 
we realize how often, as individuals and 
as a group, we have failed to measure 
up to the standards set for us in this 
covenant. So we come to thee asking 
for thy forgiveness for our failures. 


Response: O Lord, forgive us for all 
our failures of the past year. 

Leader: We thoughtfully and honestly 
examine our lives in thy presence to see 
in what ways they need to be changed if 
we are to please thee. 

Response: Help us, our Father, to live 
more nearly as thou wouldst have us to 
live during the coming year. Help us to 
be more faithful to our pledge. 

Leader: Our Father, hear our prayers 
and grant that we may grow in faith- 
fulness and loyalty to thee and to thy 
Kingdom in the months ahead. In the 
name of Christ we pray. Amen. 
REPORTS AND EVALUATIONS: 

(At this point in the service those who 
were asked to report on events and 
experiences of the past year should come 
forward and make their presentations. 
Following their reports others may be 
given a chance to add to the report. They 
may tell of parties, worship services, 
service projects, study projects, and other 
experiences of fellowship within the 
class or department. 

(Then a selected member may report 
on what his committee felt were some 
ways in which the class or departmental 
program might be improved during the 
coming year. Be sure this does not be- 
come an occasion for expressing per- 
sonal grievances against any of the offi- 
cers or those who have led in any of the 
projects.) 

PRAYER BY ADULT LEADER: 

Our Father, we thank thee for these 
experiences within our group that have 
drawn us closer together and closer to 
thee. We thank thee also for the oppor- 
tunities to learn more about thy purpose 
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and plan for our lives and for the oppor- 
tunities to serve our church, our com- 
munity, and the world. Help us to face 
our mistakes and failures honestly and 
to profit by them. Grant us strength and 
wisdom to live as individuals and as a 
group more nearly as thou wouldst have 
us to live. In the name of Christ we 
pray. Amen. 
Cosine Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 
or “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known” 


2. A Service of Recognition 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 
Come, O Lord, like morning sunlight, 
Making all life new and free; 
For the daily task and challenge 
May we rise renewed in Thee. 
Milton S. Littlefield’ 

Oreninc Hymn: (Selected by members of 
those classes who are being promoted 
to the senior department, from among 
their favorites.) 

ScripTuRE Passace: (Selected by mem- 
bers of the class being promoted, as a 
passage they would like to leave with 
the junior high department—one which 
has had special meaning to them.) 

PRESENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS: 
(Someone selected from the group be- 
ing promoted may highlight special 
events of their three years in the 
junior high department, or this person 
may present to the department some 
special evaluations or recommenda- 
tions the graduating class has talked 
over and developed.) 


Words OF RECOGNITION AND APPRECIATION: 

(These may be given either by one of 
the teachers or the department head or 
by a selected member of the new ninth- 
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grade class. It may be something like 
this: We recognize the contributions 
made to our department by the outgoing 
class. We shall miss them as they leave 
us, but we are glad they are moving 
forward in their growth to a new depart- 
ment. We bid them Godspeed.) 

PRAYER: 


Our Father, we thank thee for the 
lives of these who for three years have 
been members of our junior high de- 
partment and who are about to leave 
us for the senior department. May they 
carry with them many helpful and in- 
spiring memories of what they have 
learned and what they have experienced 
while they were with us. We thank thee 
for what they have contributed in ideas, 
service, and fellowship. May they con- 
tinue to add creatively to the group 
which they are about to join. May we 
take to heart the suggestions they have 
made for our department. In the name 
of Christ we pray. Amen. 


CLosinc Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eter- 
nal” 


BENEDICTION;: 


The Lord bless you and keep you. 

The Lord make his face to shine upon 
you and be gracious unto you. 

The Lord lift up his countenance upon 
you and give you peace. Amen. 

(Yhis may be given as the group forms 

a friendship circle.) 


3. Enlarge Your Circle 


Oreninc Hymn: “Lord, We Come with 
Hearts Aflame” or “Come, O Lord, 
Like Morning Sunlight” 

SCRIPTURE PASSAGE AND ITs INTRODUCTION: 
There is an interesting picture of 

Bedouin life hidden in one of the verses 
from the Book of Isaiah. The writer of 
this book was seeking to prepare his 
people, who had been living in cramped 
quarters as refugees, for a new kind of 
enlarged living. Their number was to 
be greatly enlarged, and they needed to 
prepare to welcome the newcomers into 
their midst. So he used a figure of 
speech very familiar to people living 
in or near desert lands. Every Bedouin 
of the desert knew what it was to live in 
a goats’-hair tent. The tent was often 
crowded and dark but it was snug and 
comfortable. However, when a family 
grew larger, a tent had to be enlarged. 
To do this, larger and stronger tent pegs 
were needed. These must be pounded 
deeper into the earth. A bigger piece of 
goats’-hair cloth was also needed, and 
longer ropes to fasten it down. Deeper 
holes had to be dug in the earth for the 
tent pegs, so the tent would have firmer 
rootage and not be blown down by the 
first desert windstorm. 

So this is what the prophet wrote: “En- 
large the place of your tent, and let the 
curtains of your habitation be stretched 
out; hold not back, lengthen your cords 
and strengthen your stakes.” (Isaiah 
54:2) 

We need to enlarge the tent of our 
department, to lengthen the ropes and to 
strike the tent pegs in deeper as we 
welcome the incoming class from the 
junior department into our midst. We 
must make them feel that our junior 
high fellowship is big enough to include 
them. They should be made to feel that 
they are truly welcome. 

TALK (continued by leader): 

Can you look back for two or three 
years, to the time when you were about 


to leave the junior department and be 
promoted to the youth division and the 
junior high department? Were some of 
you somewhat frightened about the pros- 
pect of leaving the secure and friendly 
atmosphere of your junior department 
where you were the oldest members, and 
becoming a part of a group of older 
boys and girls? Some of you may have 
been eagerly awaiting the time when you 
were grown up enough and advanced far 
enough in school to become members of 
the youth division of the church school. 
But when you were promoted, perhaps 
you felt somewhat “let down” when the 
others formed in cliques and did not 
seem to want to take you in. 

This is your chance to welcome these 
other newcomers in such a friendly and 
cordial way into your friendship circle 
that they will feel at home there right 
from the beginning. 

(Here you might take a little time to 
discuss and plan with the members of 
the department or class some ways you 
can extend a welcome to the incoming 
seventh graders. Perhaps each might be 
given the name of one of the incomers 
to whom he is to be especially friendly. 
Or plans for a social occasion may 
made when the newly promoted class 
will be welcomed.) 

Ciosinc Hymn: “There’s a Wideness in 

God’s Mercy” 


BENEDICTION 


4, The Christian and 
His Calling 

(This interdenominational theme for 
Christian Education Sunday might be 
used here, or any denominational adapta- 
tion of it. At this point it is desirable that 
the junior high department fit into plans 
being made for the entire church school.) 
CALL TO WORSHIP: 
What purpose burns within our hearts 
That we together here should stand, 
To pledge each other mutual vows, 
And ready hand to join in hand? 
To seek the truth whate’er it be, 
To follow it where’er it leads; 
To turn to facts our dreams of good, 
And coin our lives in loving deeds; 


For this, we gather here today; 

To such a church of God we bring 

Our utmost love and loyalty, 

And make our souls an offering. 

Minor F. Savace* 

OPENING Hymn: Select this from among 
the following or any others that are 
being stressed for Christian Education 
Sunday this year: 

“God of our Youth, to Whom We Yield” 

“Now in the Days of Youth” 

“Lift Thy Head, O Youth” 

“The World’s Astir” 

“Take Thou Our Minds, Dear Lord” 

“Christ of the Upward Way” 

“Lord, We Come with Hearts Aflame” 

“O Thou Whose Feet Have Climbed 
Life’s Hill” 

Scripture: 2 Timothy 1:3-7, or a selected 
Scripture passage for Christian Educa- 
tion Week. 

A SERVICE OF COMMITMENT: 

(This should grow out of the evalua- 


tion and plans which have been worked 
on during the month. It is preferable if 
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the members of the junior high group 
themselves plan and write out their own 
statement for the dedication service. If 
necessary, you may use the following: ) 
Leaper: (from the group) 

We have been thinking over our pro- 
gram and what we have been doing in 
our junior high fellowship during the 
past year. We feel that we have had 
some interesting experiences but that we 
have failed at certain poinis. We have 
not reached up to the high standards 
and the challenge that is placed before 
us in our pledge (or covenant). We 
should like now to take a new stand and 
to dedicete ourselves anew to better, 
more Christian living and working and 
fellowship within our organization dur- 
ing the new year that lies before us. We 
come, therefore, to recommit our lives 
to Christ and to his purposes for us. 


ADULT LEADER: 

Do you recognize the failures and 
weaknesses of the past year: your un- 
willingness to reach out and bring others 
into the fellowship; your lack of de- 
pendability when important tasks were 
entrusted to you; your lack of spiritual 
purpose and the power to carry it 
through to its realization? Are you sorry 
for your failures and ready to take a new 
step forward? 

Group: We are sorry for our failures. 
We ask God to forgive us. We pledge 

ourselves with his help to do better this 
coming year. 

Leader: Do you thoughtfully and 
prayerfully enter into a covenant with 
God to follow the leadership of Christ 


and to do his bidding during the coming 
year? 

Group: We pledge our lives, with God’s 
help, to the upholding of the standards 
of Christian living expressed in our 
ae and to follow Christ’s leader- 
ship. 

Leader: Do you promise to study God’s 
Word more thoughtfully and earnestly as 
opportunities come for you each week in 
your church school classes and in your 
evening program? 

Group: We commit ourselves to a more 
thoughtful study of the Word of God. 

Leader: Do you pledge yourselves to 
enter more thoughtfully and reverently 
into the services of worship both in the 
church sanctuary and in the church 
school? Will you seek to establish the 
habit of personal daily devotions? 

Group: We pledge ourselves to enter 
more thoughtfully and reverently into 
the services of worship of our church 
and our church school and to seek God 
daily through personal and private devo- 
tions. 

PRAYER POEM: 
The life and powers Thou gavest us 
We dedicate today; 
The gift we on the altar place 
Accept, O Lord, we pray; 
And when the life we give Thee 
Its earthly task has done, 
Receive and crown us, Lord, within 
The Kingdom Christ has won. 
Jacos A. CoLE* 
Ciosinc Hymn: “Just as I Am, Young, 
Strong and Free” 


BENEDICTION 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


To the worship committee 

The worship suggestions~ given below 
are based upon Jesus’ Commissioning of 
the Twelve (Matthew 9:35—10:13) and 
the similar Commissioning of the Seventy 
(Luke 10:1-11), together with the Great 
Commission, Matthew 28:18-20. The first 
two commissionings are not usually 
thought of as addressed to the Church, 
but their spirit is so similar to the Great 
Commission that I feel they are previews 
of it and as such have relevance to the 
Church today. 

In preparing for worship it is well to 
remember some of the details which 
make a service go smoothly: 

1. There should be adequate prepara- 
tion by all leaders and helpers, including 
the song leader and pianist. 

2. The worshipers should know the 
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order of service, either through a typed 
or mimeographed outline, or from a list- 
ing that has been put on a blackboard 
or a turnover chart, or is otherwise 
visible to the whole group. 

3. The room should be clean and 
chairs arranged to suit the service. 

4. There should be some type of wor- 
ship-stimulating atmosphere, such as 
worship centers, mood music, meditative 
silence, or perhaps a combination of 
these. 

5. The service should be planned to 
come to an emotional climax and close 
with a sense of commitment. 

There is one thing that is often left 
undone in planning and carrying out the 
worship service: the spiritual preparation 
of the worship leaders. Far too often 
youth counselors have looked after the 
details of procedure, lighting, and set- 
ting; but have forgotten that the persons 
who are to lead the service need prepa- 
ration in terms of spiritual elevation for 


themselves before they can lead others 
into a worship experience. 

It will take conscious effort to over- 
come this deficiency. The leaders for the 
services should be scheduled for months 
in advance; this is necessary if adequate 
preparation is made. There should be a 
meeting with the young people who will 
be leading the services of worship dur- 
ing the following months, far enough 
ahead to allow time for preparation. At 
this time they and their adult counselors 
may discuss the themes they wish to 
use during the month and for each Sun- 
day. Resources, such as the ones given 
here, should be carefully considered and 
choices made as to materials to be used. 
It is by no means necessary to use ma- 
terials on any particular Sunday if other 
resources are more appropriate. If some 
techniques recommended are not prac- 
tical with your group, variations in use 
may be recommended. If the meaning of 
a talk or poem is not clear, discussion 
may clarify it. The persons to be called 
on to assist in the services may be se- 
lected at this meeting, so that the same 
ones will not be used by every leader. 
Thus details of planning may be handled 
several weeks in advance. 

The reason for doing this is not only 
to assure effective services, but also to 
allow time for a plan of study and devo- 
tion by the leaders. This is to be in 
addition to any daily devotions expected 
of the rest of the department. Such addi- 
tional study and prayer is involved in 
the responsibility of being a leader. Once 
it is realized that leadership calls for 
added responsibility, the young people 
will make the additional effort. Help in 
training youth leaders may be found in 
Devotional Life of Christian Leaders by 
Clarence Cranford (Judson Press). 

The young people may use the devo- 
tional suggestions prepared especially for 
young people by their own denomination, 
and also other books such as: Every Day 
a Prayer, by Margueritte Harmon Bro; 
Through Christ our Lord, by Georgia 
Harkness; The Imitation of Christ, by 
Thomas 4 Kempis; Prayers for the Social 
Awakening, by Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Stressing the need for personal spirit- 
ual discipline will make the job of lead- 
ing the other young people in worship 
be seen as a serious task which requires 
study and devotion. If the leaders have 
studied and prayed with consecration 
they will be able to proceed with the 
freedom they need and love, needing 
very little supervision. 

Finally, on the day of worship, things 
should be arranged so that the last- 
minute details do not keep the leader 
from taking a few minutes before the 
service to prepare himself spiritually for 
the task ahead. 

One thing which cannot be emphasized 
too much is the need in a worship service 
for balance between variety and tradi- 
tion. If the worshiper is walking on 
ground which is unfamiliar, he will 
stumble; if he has no variety, he will be 
bored. In an attempt to find some sort 
of compromise, this set of services uses 
an opening section which, for want of a 
better term, is called a “prologue.” This 
section is to be used in each service, 
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without variation. The hope is that its 
meaning will grow each week as the 
balance of the worship period tries to 
complete some one aspect of the message 
of the prologue. 


Prologue (to be used each 
Sunday) 


PRELUDE: Hymn tune, Foundation 


Scripture Mosaic: from Matthew 9: 35f 
and Luke 10:1-9. 


Jesus went about all the cities and 
villages, teaching in the synagogues and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing every disease and every infirm- 
ity. When he saw the crowds, he had 
compassion for them, because they were 
harassed and helpless, like sheep without 
a shepherd. Then he said to his disci- 
ples, “The harvest is plentiful, but the 
laborers are few; pray therefore the Lord 
of the harvest to send out laborers into 
his harvest.” 

After this the Lord appointed seven- 
ty others, and sent them on ahead of 
him, two by two, into every town and 
place where he himself was about to 
come. And he said to them “Go your 
way; whatever house you enter, first 
say, ‘Peace be to this house!’ And if 
a son of peace is there, your peace 
shall rest upon him; but if not it shall 
return to you. .. . Whenever you enter 
a town and they receive you, eat what is 
set before you; heal the sick in it and 
say to them, ‘The kingdom of God has 


Temperance Lesson 
August 31, 1958 


Based on Uniform Lesson Outline 
“TEMPERANCE AND SOCIAL 
JUSTICE" 

(Lesson Leaflet for all age groups) 
90c per 100; 50c per 50; 10c singly 


PRIMARY HELPS 
Lion Cubs (color sheet) 
$1.25 per 100; 90c per 50; 10c¢ singly 


It is Written (temperance Bible tales) 
35c each 


JUNIOR HELPS 
Blotter "To Be a Winner" 75c per 100 
Total Abstainers of the Bible 
60c per 100; 35c¢ per 50; 10c singly 
Adventures of Jack Sack 50c 


(Paper sack puppets) 


INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 

Youth Proud to Abstain 

(Honor Roll for 28 signatures) 
$2.25 per 100; 35c per doz; 10¢ singly 
Wet Claims and Factual Answers 
60c per 100; 35c¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 
Sense versus License (playlet for 6) 
75¢e per 100; 40c per 50; 15c for 6 


YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 
It's Your Congress 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 10¢ singly 
Cost of Beverage Alcohol 
$1.25 per 100; 65c per 50; 10c singly 


NATIONAL WCTU 


Evanston, Ill. 
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come near to you.” : 
RESPONSE TO SCRIPTURE: (By someone sit- 
ting in the group of worshipers) 

This says something to me. Jesus spoke 
these words not only to his disciples— 
to the twelve closest to him, to the 
seventy or more who were among his 
more devoted followers—but to us, here 
in this room. He is commissioning us, 
who are a part of his Church, to a life 
of service and to spreading his gospel. 
He has something to say to us. 

Hymn: “The Voice of God Is Calling,” 

(verses 1 and 2) 


(At this point the balance of the serv- 
ice, as indicated below, begins.) 


1. The Mission of the Church 


PROLOGUE: 
Voice 1. 
Never before had I thought that Jesus 
had given a mission to the Church, ex- 
cept in terms of the Great Commission: 
“Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the 


(See above) 


Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all 


that I have commanded you; and lo, Iam 
with you always, to the close of the age.” 
But I can see that his earlier commis- 
sioning of his followers to go to his own 
countrymen was in line with his ideas 
of service and teaching. 

Jesus said to make disciples of all 
nations. We have often helped through 
giving to foreign missions, but our coun- 
try is a nation, too, and its people need 
to be Jesus’ disciples. We in this com- 
munity as well as missionaries in foreign 
lands can help other people in the spirit 
of Christ. The mission field is where we 
are. Just as seventy or more people 
worked together under the leadership of 
Jesus to bring help to the needy and the 
gospel to those who would hear it, so 
the church today can unite its members 
to serve mankind and combat the evils of 
society. 

VOICE 2. 

The second part of the Great Commis- 
sion—“teaching them to observe all that 
I have commanded you”—is concerned 
with the teaching program of the church. 
Sundav school, preaching, fellowship 
study hours, and the like, are a huge 
part of the church program. But it seems 
that every person is challenged to help 
in this program, not just a few of the 
teachers. Thus I need to participate as 
a student as earnestly as if I were in 
training to teach. It is a mighty big order 
to obey this command of Jesus. It is 
almost as big an order to understand 
how Jesus would have us live our lives. 
But, as members of the church, our task 
is to continue to grow in our understand- 
ing of his purposes for us. 


2. Called to serve 


PROLOGUE (See above) 

(In 1951 a sound filmstrip, “The Ac- 
cused,’ was produced by the United 
Christian Youth Movement to motivate 
Christian youth to united action. Ac- 
cording to the description of the film- 
strip, “Frank Craig, representing Chris- 
tian youth, defends Christian youth 
against the following charges: (1) that 
youth do not help others find Christ; (2) 
that youth spend the majority of their 
time and money on themselves without 
concern for others; (3) and that youth do 
not practice Christian brotherhood.” The 


answers to the second charge may be 


given as a part of this service, repre- 
senting young people’s response to Jesus’ 


call to serve. The filmstrip is probably 


available from the state offices of the 


council of churches or the state denomi- 


national headquarters. If not, the script 
may be ordered from B.F.C., National | 
Council of Churches, 220 Fifth Ave., New — 
York 1, for $1, the recording for $7, or | 
both with the filmstrip for $9.50. The | 


section giving the answer to the second 
charge may be read or played to the 
group. 

(If it is not possible to get this script 


or record, consult your own youth pub- | 
lications for articles which tell of the 
service that various youth groups have | 


done. These may include work camps, 


both at home and abroad. The relating | 
of an experience need not include irrele- | 
vant details but does need to include a | 


description of the project, the outcome, 
and the results.) 


Hymn or Depication: “My Master Was a 


Worker” or “We Would Be Building” _ 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION: 


Lord:Let me not die until ve done for 


Thee © 
My earthly work, whatever it may be. 


Call me not hence with mission unful-_ 


filled; 


Let me not leave my space of ground | 


untilled; 


Impress this truth upon me that not one | 
Can do my portion that I leave undone. | 
Anonymous © 


Ctosinc Hymn: “The Voice of God Is 
Calling” (verses 3 and 4) 


3. Called to Speak 


ProLocuE (See above) 


(Note: The use of people to speak from © 
their chairs within the group of wor- - 
shipers is desirable, to enlist the active © 


participation of those assembled. If the 


group is large, the persons may need to — 
stand. The number of persons used de- | 


pends on the size of the group.) 


Leaver: Hear what Albert Einstein had — 


to say about the Christian Church dur- 
ing the period of the Nazi persecutions 
in Germany: 


“When the revolution came to Ger- 


many I looked to the universities to 
defend freedom, knowing that they had 
always boasted of their devotion to the 
cause of truth; but no, the universities 
were immediately silenced. 


Then I. 


looked to the great editors of the news- — 


papers... 


and to the individual writers | 


of Germany who had written much and ~ 


often concerning the place of freedom in’ 


modern life; but they, too, were mute. 
Only the churches stood squarely across 
the path of Hitler’s campaign for sup- 


cial interest in the church before 


pressing the truth. I never had any se ' 
, but 


now I feel a great affection and admira- — 
tion because the church alone has had © 


the courage and persistence to stand for | 


intellectual truth and moral freedom.” 
Hymn: “O Young and Fearless Prophet” 


ReaAvER: The founders of our Church had | 


the courage to speak out if they felt 
they had the truth. Thus we read 
(Acts 5:27-29). 

RESPONSE from within the group: But 


what of today? Are we speaking out | 


for the truth, even the truth of the 
love of Christ Jesus? (Pause) 

Reaper: They felt their religion to be 
concerned with all of life, so they be- 
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came critics of their unthinking, non- 
Christian world. (Read James 1:19-21, 
26) 

RESPONSE from within the group: But 
what about today! Do we still go off 
“half-cocked,’ or do we bridle our 
tongues? How do we reverence the 
name of Jesus? And how about it—do 
we let smutty stories about people and 
things dribble off our tongues? But 
the Church—that’s supposed to be us— 
should be standing up for the rights 
of others and accepting as brothers 
those who are different from ourselves. 


Reaver: Acts 11:1-18 (Read without in- 
troduction) 


RESPONSE from within the group: The 
Church spoke against forces of evil 
even in the area of economics and poli- 
tics. The Church can speak today by 
political education seminars and the 
educated pulpit. But do you speak for 
the Church, or do you remain a silent 
member of Christ’s body? 


Hymn or Depication: “Once to Every 
Man and Nation.” 


Prayer: (To be composed by one of 
these who spoke out from within the 
group.) : 

CLosing Hymn: “The Voice of God is 
Calling” (stanzas 3 and 4). 


4, Called to Teach 


PROLOGUE: (See above) 


MEDITATION: 

Many times the hymn, “We’ve a Story 
to Tell to the Nations,” has been sung by 
young and old alike. But now the great 
truth within the hymn takes on new 
meaning: whenever there is to be a liv- 
ing religion, it must be passed on from 
person to person; people must be taught. 

What is it that must be taught? Jesus 
said, “I came that they may have life, 
and have it abundantly.” He must have 
meant that there are not to be depart- 
ments to life, such as religion, or work, 
or school—but that life is a whole. 
Therefore we have to teach men how to 
have a full life. (Pause) 

Science has done many things for us: 
given us advances in health by means of 
inoculation, in communication by tele- 
vision and airplane; advances in comfort 
through mechanisms, in peace of mind 
through wonder pills. But all of these 
advances have tended to draw man apart, 
separating him from his fellowman. 
(Pause) 

There is yet one study to be taken seri- 
ously, theology. Through this study we 
can come to see interpretation of man 
which integrates, not separates him from 
the rest of his universe. Through religion 
comes the understanding of the superi- 
ority of the spiritual values of the world 
in which we live. Through the theolo- 
gian’s approach to life comes the unifica- 
tion of purpose, so that biology, chemis- 
try, physics, and sociology all work to the 
betterment of whole and integrated man. 
(Pause) 7 

We know Christ as a force in ancient 
times as well as modern times which 
binds men together in a quest for the 
highest and truest. His spirit is one 
which does not stagnate or become tradi- 
tional, nor does it destroy, but it impels 
men to “fulfill”’ His spirit is one which 
stirs the creative expression of man and 
all his talents and abilities. 
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Scripture: Psalm 78:1-8, Moffatt Trans- 
lation 

Ciosing Hymn: “The Voice of God is 
Calling” (stanza 3 and 4) 


More than Activity 
(Continued from page 7) 

As a seeker each member of the 
group joins with other seekers, under 
the leadership of a person who is 
himself a seeker. Together they dis- 
cover their interests and needs, and 
plan together for the most profitable 
exploration of the subject matter 
which has been opened to them. They 
work together in the venture, evalu- 
ate their achievements, enjoy them 
together, and arrive at decisions and 


commitments together. 

Through it all they come to under- 
stand and trust each other, to love 
and forgive each other, and to sustain 
each other as they seek answers to 
their most important questions. 
Through it all they become increas- 
ingly aware of God with them, loving 
them, forgiving them, nourishing 
them, calling them beyond themselves 
to something yet unknown. 


Wanted: Director of Religious Edu- 
cation. Experience preferred. Church 
of 1700 members in thriving Gulf 


Coast community. Please send re- 
sume to: First Methodist Church, 
Texas City, Texas. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE "KEY INSURANCE” 
plan is designed to help provide hospital 
and surgical protection for you and 
your family, plus an extra benefit for 
you yourself if you are laid up by 
sickness or accident, either at home or 
in the hospital. This new low-cost 
package plan is the minister’s solution 
to today’s need for adequate coverage. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS—It pays up to 
$10 a day up to 20 weeks for hospital 


bed PLUS 70% of the cost of most other 


hospital services. Key Insurance covers 
your wife, including maternity, after 


policy is in force 10 months, and your 
dependent children under 19, as well as 


yourself. Benefits for hospitalization 
for either accident or sickness 
begin the first day. 


SURGICAL BENEFITS—The Key Insurance 


plan pays you lump sum benefits that 


apply to all surgical procedures except teeth 


extractions and normal childbirth. Like 
hospital protection, surgical coverage 


extends to your wife and children under 
19. Both the hospital and surgical sections 


of the Key Insurance plan apply in all 
accredited hospitals except Federal 
Government hospitals and in cases 
involving Workmen’s Compensation. 


EXTRA INCOME FOR YOU—In addition to 


Hospital and Surgical protection, this 


Key Insurance plan pays $75 a month up 


to 2 years if you are totally disabled by 


accident—up to 14 months for totally 
disabling house confining illness. 


KEY INSURANCE is a broad, generous 
plan—one policy, one premium 
protects you. Take advantage of your 
eligibility as a professional religious 
worker for “‘preferred risk’’ rates. 

Send coupon today for the complete 
Key Insurance plan. 


Ministers Life se 


AND CASUALTY UNION 


A Non-Assessable Insurance Company Cc | 


Licensed in State of Minnesota 


Sold only to ministers, seminary students, full-time 
religious education directors, deaconesses, YMCA- 
YWCA secretaries, Salvation Army Officers and in- 
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your low cost ‘“Key Insurance”’ plan. 
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Our Family Worships at Home 


By Anna Laura and Edward W. Geb- 
hard. Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1958. 128 
pp. $2.50. 

These suggestions have come out of 
experiences of worship in the home. The 
Gebhard family has taken time to wor- 
ship through reading, praying, singing, 
discussion, and silence. In addition the 
family has taken time to share these 
experiences which can be helpful to 
families who now have regular worship 
in the home. The book will be especially 
helpful to parents who have said, “We 
want family worship, but how do we do 
it?” This record of seven weeks of daily 
devotions presents a variety of ways in 
which two parents, two sons, and two 
daughters made worship a vital part of 
the family life. 

Some of the meditations were written 
by the children. All of them come 
from a family that knows the value of 
daily worship-discussion periods when 
problems, joys, and questions are faced 
together. 

Imo Ruyter Foster 


The Thundering Scot 


By Geddes MacGregor. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1957. 240 pp. $3.95. 

John Knox was a tremendous person- 
ality and this definitive biography quite 
adequately brings out the dynamic qual- 
ities of his dramatic character. During 
the years of his youth as a university 
student the fires of discontent were being 
fed by various instances of tyranny. In 
his early thirties his outspokenness 
brought about imprisonment and nine- 
teen months’ service as a galley slave. 

The author brings out well the forma- 
tive influences that came to Knox, noting 
that his real preaching genius developed 
slowly. His greatest years were after the 
Marian exile and his contacts with Cal- 
vin and other reformers. His numerous 
audiences with Mary, Queen of Scots, are 
among the more dramatic episodes of his 
life, for while many other seemingly 
strong men succumbed to her charms, 
Knox never! 

From first to last this “thundering 
Scot” was a faithful and fearless prophet 
of God, forever hammering home the 
eternal conviction that faith and morals 
must not be held separately. In deline- 
ating the character of Knox, Dr. Mac- 
Gregor makes it clear that Knox was far 
less effective in his political astuteness 
than as a preacher of righteousness. 
Moreover, he seemed to have a great pro- 
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pensity for indiscretion in his prouounce- 
ments. 
Stites Lessty 


Moral Education in 
Christian Times 


By E. B. Castle. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1958. 396 pp. $6.75. 

This is a history of education dealing 
exclusively with the theme of moral edu- 
cation in both school and home. Ageless 
disciplinary problems are discussed in a 
historical setting, and more particularly 
from the English viewpoint of the author. 
Teachers and students of teaching will 
find here much of professional value in 
this critical study of the purpose and 
methods of moral education. 

“More important than the theories of 
philosophers has been the almost un- 
broken emphasis over 2,000 years on the 
home as the center of moral education; 
and more than this, on the home obedient 
to its god... . The teacher .. . only re- 
tains his status as a true educator when 
he is himself a man ‘worth growing up 
to” ” 

“A child’s moral growth is dependent 
on real social experience in home, in 
school, and in the big society. . . . The 
school can never work alone nor suc- 
ceed alone; its success or failure in moral 
guidance is determined by the spiritual 
values of the adult community in which 


_ the teacher works and the children live. 


”? 


R. L. Hunt 


Make It and Use It! 


By Bernice Wells Carlson, illustrated 
by Aline Hansens. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1958. 160 pp. $2.50. 

“When you give a gift that you have 
made, you give something of yourself,” 
the author says. The book then gives de- 
tailed instructions through words and 
drawings to show how boys and girls can 
have fun making things which they can 
use or give away. Mrs. Carlson suggests 
the use of various kinds of materials, 
many of which cost little or nothing. 

The book is useful for parents and 
their children, also for leaders and mem- 
bers of church and community clubs and 
activity groups of boys and girls. 

Imo RuyLe Foster 


A Testament of Faith 


By G. Bromley Oxnam. Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1958. 176 pp. $3.00. 

This is an intensely personal book, in 
which one of the outstanding leaders of 
Protestantism makes a frank confession 
of his own faith. It is not only readable 
and understandable—it is absorbingly in- 
teresting. One is impressed with the au- 
thor’s frankness and with his spirit of 
humility. He declares his unquestioning 
loyalty to what he believes the essentials 
of the faith, his personal commitment to 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. But he 
will not pretend to accept ideas which 
conflict with his belief in the holy love 
of God. 

He does not hesitate to admit that there 
are familiar questions he cannot answer. 


But he does not refuse to pose a question 


just because its answer evades him. i 

Some will feel that a pupil of Bright-_ 
man and other noted teachers should — 
bow more reverently to theological pro- — 
nouncements. Some of the orthodox, of 
both old and new schools, will wish cer- | 
tain things had not been said and will 
But many a 
thoughtful seeker or devout Christian 


also regret omissions. 


feeling his way toward a more satisfying 
and workable faith, will find this Testa- 


ment stimulating and comforting. Lay- | 
men will understand this book and 
cherish it. It will sveak to their needs , 
and help restore their confidence. Some . 


persons who have known intellectual 


loneliness because of convictions which | 
they have been hesitant to acknowledge | 
will find in this author a friendly and | 


worthy champion. 


In successive chapters Bishop Oxnam | 


declares his faith in God, in Jesus Christ, 


in life everlasting, in prayer, in the | 
church and in forgiveness of sins. The | 
final chapter is titled, “I Believe in | 


Man.” 


“If I were called upon to choose one | 
word to describe Christianity it would be | 
I believe 
nothing can separate me from the love | 
of God. I believe God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself. I be- — 


love. I believe God is love. 


lieve God sent Jesus because he ‘loved 
the world.” 


age. 


Devotional Programs for 
Every Month 


By Ruth C. Ikerman. Nashville, Abing- | 


don Press, 1957. 128 pp. $1.50. 


This small book contains 36 services, 


each consisting of a leader’s introduction, 
a short illustration, and a prayer. It is 
admirably designed for women’s groups 
and will be used with enthusiasm by 


worship leaders of women’s classes and | 
societies. The illustrations are fresh and | 
full of both sentiment and discernment. | 
The prayers are short and directly to the | 


point. 


Song of America 


By George Mardikian. New York, Mc- 


Graw Hill, 1956. 312 pp. $4.50. 


George Mardikian, an Armenian, suf- 


fered persecution during his childhood 


and youth. He was helped by an Amer- | 


ican to reach the United States, and he 
went to San Francisco. At first the 
people seemed superficial in their light- 
heartedness. Then he began to understand 


them and to catch the “song of America.” 


After working in several restaurants 
Mr. Mardikian traveled over the world 
to perfect his skill in preparing foods 
and in search of tasteful recipes. He 


opened his first “Omar Khayyam’s” res- — 


taurant in Fresno, California, then an- 
other in San Francisco. During the 
Second World War he was asked to visit 
military stations all over the world to 
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This is the heart of the | 
faith entrusted to us in the Testament. | 
As we conclude our reading and close | 
the book we thank God and take cour- : 


Puitie §. WATTERS 


Lrm.ran WILLIAMS | 


help make the preparation and serving 
of food more appetizing. Wherever he 
went he turned mess halls into dining 
fooms and kitchen duty into a career. 

Discovering many of his own people in 
refugee centers, under terrible conditions 
of impoverishment, he led a movement 
to bring them to America and other 
countries to give them the opportunities 
of freedom. 

Mr. Mardikian received many honors, 
but this is more than a success story. 
It is a song from the heart of a man who 
loved people, who inherited strong fam- 
ily loyalties, who sees more in America 
than most of the native-born citizens, and 
who is deeply grateful to the land that 
gave him freedom. Mr. Mardikian has a 
remarkably convincing and beautiful 
way of telling what he sees in the Amer- 
ica that is and is to be. More than that, 
he has a deep feeling for people every- 
where in their struggle for freedom, and 
a great capacity for giving himself to 
human need wherever he finds it. 

Thousands of men and women are 
grateful to Mr. Mardikian for what he 
has done. All who read this book will 
have a new appreciation for liberty, and 
will have a new determination never 
to sell short the world-wide struggle for 
freedom, peace, and opportunity. 

Vireit E. Foster 


Face to Face 


By Ved Mehta. Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1957. 370 pp. $4.50. 


This absorbingly interesting book has 
many of the elements of good fiction, with 
the advantage of being true. It is the 
autobiography of a Hindu boy, now 
twenty-three, who has been totally blind 
since the age of three. One of concomitant 
interests of the book is the insight it 
gives into the world of a blind person. 
Through what he calls “facial vision,” 
Ved learned to walk without cane or dog, 
to ride a bicycle, to dive and swim, and 
to travel alone across great distances. As 
a child he even ran across the roofs of 
the family compound while flying kites. 

Of even more interest, however, is the 
picture the book gives of an Indian 
family in which the parents and children, 
including the girls, were vitally inter- 
ested in education. Ved’s father, as re- 
markable a person as his son, was a 
Western-trained physician in the Indian 
Civil Service. Many a Western home 
could envy the family’s freedom, demo- 
cratic spirit, creativity, and the love of 
the members for one another. 

Since India makes inadequate provision 
for the education of blind persons, Ved 
determined to come to the United States 
to attend school. After many failures in 
getting a school to accept him, he entered 
a school for the blind in Arkansas. The 
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last section of the book tells of his ex- 
periences in America; in school and 
college, where he was a superior student, 
and along the highways as he thumbed 
rides back and forth across the continent. 
Written with sensitivity, directness and 
complete lack of self-pity, this book in- 
troduces to the reader a remarkable, man 
who shows evidence of becoming in the 

future an eminent citizen of the world. 
3 LInLiaN WILLIAMS 


The Three Worlds of 
Albert Schweitzer 


By Robert Payne. New York, Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1957. 252 pp. $3.50. 


It is not hard to understand why a man 
such as Albert Schweitzer captures one’s 
imagination. Many books have already 
been written about him, his life, and his 
work. This book gives us an inspiring 
portrait of the man by letting us live 
with him in the three worlds in which he 
made his greatest impact—of music, 
theology, and medicine. 


“The author of a classic study of Bach . 


and a theological treatise which revolu- 
tionized religious thought in England and 
a philosophical work on the decay of the 
civilization we live in, he is not a man to 
be regarded lightly or to be cherished for 
his humanitarian impulses alone... The 
motives that led him to Africa were fierce 
and compelling ones, and he .never 
abandoned the three careers he had 

chosen before departing for Africa.” 
This is a book of biographical magni- 
tude that is well worth reading both by 
those already acquainted with him and 

by those seeking to get acquainted. 
Esa HERREILERS 


More New Games for 
> 
Tween-agers 


By Allan A. Macfarlan. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1958. 237 pp. $3.50. 

For the nine- to fifteen-year-olds— 
200 games. More than half have never 
before appeared in print. Some are for 
active periods, others for quiet times; 
some require equipment that can be made 
or bought, others require no equipment 
and can be used on the spur of the 
moment; some are for two young people, 
others for groups. 

Leaders of groups and also members 
of groups will find help in planning and 
directing the recreational period for 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Tronuwe 


Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
church or school, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Monroe Co., 147 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


church or home parties, for club and 
community groups. The table of con- 
tents and the detailed index will help 
them in finding the kind of game wanted. 

Imo RuYLE Foster 


Ye Shall Receive 


POWER 


POWER 
for 
CHRISTIANS 


2 


_in a pocket 
book by 
Ralph S. Cushman 


A POCKET BOOK OF POWER 


Planned especially for church members, 
this little book of scripture, quotations, 
prayers and poems makes an inspiring 
companion to take with you wherever 
you go. 128 pages. Vest-pocket size. 
Bound in maroon imitation leather with 
gold stamping and red edges. 


50 cents each, $5 per dozen. Order From 


Gyo Uyoo Room_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


How high 
Stes. 


Man's 
Estimate 
of Man 


E. H. Rosertson shows how man 
has failed to escape the anxiety of 
his guilt in Freudian psychology, 
Existentialist indifference, or Marx- 
ist frenzy. In sharp contrast, Rob- 
ertson gives you the great Christian 
idea of a creature at once free and 
responsible. He draws from the 
Bible and from great theologians to 
shape a book for all thinking Chris- 
flans We 2 ees eee $2.25 


In the Beginning GOD 


Witttram M. Loean clarifies the 
meaning of Genesis I-xI in a book of 
rare power—to be used for individual 
reading, class study, sermon mate- 
rial. Its pages bring you new in- 
sights and the excitment of dis- 
COVETYS). ~ ee eee ot Sees $2.25 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
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GREAT PHRASES 
OF THE 
CHRISTIAN 
LANGUAGE 


See outstanding leaders 
of the Protestant church 
have singled out significant 
phrases of the Christian lan- 
guage for interpretation and 
contemplation: 


Truman B. Douglass 

Roger Hazelton Robert V. Moss 

Fred Hoskins James E. Wagner 
Daniel Day Williams 


Cloth, $2.00 


Roger L. Shinn 


Initial Publication 
of United Church Press 


for the United Church of 
Christ (Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, and 
Congregational Christian 
Churches) 


At denominational bookstores 


For information write 


Christian Education Press 
1505 Race St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


To kee 


your 
teaching 


ictures 


immediate use 
you need a Teach- 
ng Picture Filing 
Cabinet. 

Write today for a 
free folder de- 


riety of models 
and colors. 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 
232 South Prospect Street, Marion, Ohio 


The Christian tradition and the 
unity we seek 


By Albert C. Outler. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1957. 165 pp. $3.25. 

Ministers and directors of religious 
education will find Dr. Outler’s book a 
very good introduction to the problems 
and background of the Faith and Order 
Movement within our churches. 

As a result of the Oberlin Conference 
on Faith and Order, there is a renewed 
interest on every level of our church 
life as to the nature of the unity we 
seek. State and local youth councils will 
spend much of their time in study of our 
common heritage as Christians, and the 
unity which Christ demands of the 
church in these times. This makes Dr. 
Outler’s book a “must” for those in 
need of background material on this sub- 
ject. 

This is a very readable account of the 
movement, and deals with the most com- 
plicated issues of church unity in clear 
and concise fashion. 

Dr. Outler himself stresses the need 
for more widespread ecumenical experi- 
ence among the rank and file of the 
membership of our churches and his 
book will do much to encourage such 
experience. 

ANDREW J. YOUNG 


Barriers—Patterns of 
Discrimination Against Jews 


By N. C. Belth. 515 Madison Ave., New 
York, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
Brith, 1958. 121 pp. $.95 (paper). 

Discrimination costs the nation $30 bil- 
lion a year. Conscientious citizens want 
to know, “Why this waste?” The morally 
sensitive want to know, “Why the dis- 
crimination?” Here is a “McGuffey” read- 
er for those sympathetic to the problems 
of discrimination. It presents a record of 
facts which should be the springboard 
to action against the barriers between 
the Amercan Jew and his non-Jewish 
neighbor. 

Specifics are given of how discrimina- 
tion is practiced. The close relationship 
of social and economic status is carefully 
analyzed. The author points out that to 
deny social status is to deny the fullest 


Journal will help 
as the Campfire 


Reserve copies now at quantity rates: 
100 or more copies only 25¢ each 
20-99 copies for 30¢ each 
6-19 copies for 40¢ each 
1-5 copies at 50¢ each 


soon as it is printed. 


= DOBBS VBIIAIIIS 


LOOK TO THE AGENCIES... 


. with the help of the next special issue of the International Journal. The September 
arents and church school teachers understand the goals of such agencies 
irls and Boy Scouts and build upon their enriching programs. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, Box 238, New York 10, New York. 


SEND (oo copies of ‘‘The Church and Agencies Serving Children and Youth’’ as 


(ify Minar VA oe ees Meena Ee PB be men reetoeet wesc | OORVE cert etna neeetanreiet ea Peas 5 
3-01-35-000-0-2-10 (Please send remittance with order for $4 or less) 


eeeeeeeeeeeakaeie) 


economic status. Great strides have been 
made in negating discrimination in civil 


rights and political equality but in our © 


culture social discrimination is still dead- 
ly. “Discrimination cannot stand the 
light of day .. .” Barriers turns the 
sterilizing light of truth on the ways in 
which discrimination is practiced. 
Rosert A. Hoppe 


Don't hinder children’s 
prayers 
(Continued from page 9) 


the expression of some inner feeling. 

The chief resource for prayer, how- 
ever, must remain always primarily 
within the child’s own experience. As 


he increases in devotion, understand- ~ 
‘ing, communion, and fellowship, he 


will grow also in group consciousness 
and in concern for members of his 
family, his friends, and the larger 
community. Since prayer is a natural 
part of his everyday life, it will grow 
as he develops. As he prays for 
others, he will assume responsibility 
as a co-worker with God. The child’s 
sense of security deepens, along with 
the growing realization that nothing 
can separate him from the love of 
God. 


Before you build, study 
(Continued from page 17) 


and chairs. Storage space, well dis- 
tributed, should equal about ten per 
cent of the floor space of the building. 


Committees inform a congregation 


The first result of such a procedure 
will be an informed and interested 
congregation. The second result will 
be a greater readiness to give money 
toward the building. The third will 
be a much better building. 

The committees required will vary 
from church to church, and the above 
are only illustrative. There may have 
to be committees on the needs of 
choirs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp- 
fire groups, weekday classes in reli- 
gion, men’s and women’s programs, 
office space, and other program areas. 
Possibly some of the first group of 
committees should continue into the 
second study period to help interpret 
their needs in building terms. 

These committees should be wholly 
advisory. After their reports are in 
and it is known how much money is 
available, a small building committee 
should be put in charge and an archi- 
tect engaged. Their task is to take the 
results of all the discussions and fit 
them together in the best possible 
way, and then proceed. This pre- 
liminary work lightens the task of the 
architect and assures a better result. 
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News from UCYM 


Kathy McElroy and Stuart Langton 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Srtuart Lancron, 
elected in 1957 as secretary by the Gen- 
eral Council of the United Christian 
Youth Movement, has now been ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee to 
serve as chairman until the 1958 meet- 
ing of the General Council. He takes the 
place of GLADDEN ScHRocK, who found it 
necessary to resign as chairman. “Stu” 
is an officer in the National Pilgrim 
Fellowship and in the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. 

Taking Mr. Langton’s place as secre- 
tary for UCYM is Miss Katny McE roy, 
who has been very active in the leader- 
ship of cooperative youth work in Cleve- 
land and in the state of Ohio. Miss Mc- 
Elroy is from the Evangelical and Re- 
formed branch of the new United Church. 

Mr. Langton and Donatp O. NEwsy, 
Executive Secretary of the UCYM, will 
take differing routes to and from Tokyo, 
Japan, where they will represent youth 
of the United States in the Youth Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches 
and the World Council on Christian Ed- 
ucation. They will also share in the youth 
sections of the Christian Education Insti- 
tute and the World Convention on Chris- 
tian Education to be held in Tokyo in 
early August. 

En route, both will take every oppor- 
tunity to learn about youth work in the 
countries which they visit. They will 
make a special effort to consult with per- 
sons regarding youth programs which 
are shared with UCYM, such as World 
Youth Projects, International Christian 
Youth Exchange, and Ecumenical Work 


July-August, 1958 


Camps. Mr. Langton will meet with a 
group of European youth secretaries who 
are making plans for a 1959 mass youth 
meeting in Europe. In addition, he will 
meet with several youth leaders of the 
Congregational Christian Churches in 
Italy, London, and Hawaii. 

Mr. Newby, in his role as Chairman of 


' the Youth Services Committee of the 


World Council on Christian Education, 
will share in institutes for youth work- 
ers in Nigeria, and will consult with 
youth leaders in the Belgian Congo, 
Angola, Uganda and Kenya. He will also 
visit the site of a World Youth Project 
in Thailand, expressing appreciation to 
Christian youth there for their contri- 
butions to the ministry to migrant teen- 
agers in the United States. He will re- 
turn by way of Alaska to discuss coop- 
erative youth work with church leaders 
there. 

Both Mr. Newby and Mr. Langton will 
report on their experiences to the Gen- 
eral Council of the UCYM, August 25-30, 
1958, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Nathaniel Forsyth Goes to 
Athens College 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.— The Rev. Na- 
THANIEL EF’. Forsytu is retiring as Assist- 
ant to the General Secretary, Division of 
the Local Church, Methodist Board of 
Education. He will become chairman of 
the social science division at Athens Col- 
lege, Athens, Alabama. 

Dr. Forsyth went to the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1937 as Director of Leadership Educa- 
tion, becoming Secretary of the Division 
of Religious Education in the Local 
Church in 1939. Upon the merger of this 
denomination with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, he became Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Division of the 
Local Church. 

During these years Dr. Forsyth has 
been very active in the Commission on 
General Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches, being now a mem- 
ber of its Committee on Audio-Visual 
and Broadcast Education. He served on 
the general committee on the Quadren- 
nial Convention on Christian Education 
held in Cleveland in 1955. He represents 
the Methodist Church on the Assembly 
of the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches. 


Third Southern 
Ecumenical Institute 


ATLANTA, Ga—The Third Ecumeni- 
cal Institute for Christian leaders of the 
Southern states will be held at Blue 
Ridge Assembly, North Carolina, July 
20-25. The Institute will be sponsored 
by the Southern Office of the National 
Council of Churches. The institute will 
have various workshops to explore ways 
of working together as churches and 
church people. “Our Unity in the Scrip- 
tures” will be the theme. 

Information and registration blanks 
may be obtained from Rev. J. Edward 
Lantz, 63 Auburn Ave., NE., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 


Death of Canon Priest 


TORONTO, Can.—Canon A. Harpine 
Prigst, General Secretary of the General 
Board of Religious Education, Anglican 
Church of Canada, died on April 22. 
From 1914 to 1932 he served various 
parishes and as a Chaplain.in the armed 
forces. In 1932 he was appointed Western 
Field Secretary of the General Board of 
Religious Education, with headquarters 
in Calgary. He worked with the secre- 
taries of other denominations in western 
Canada on the Christian Education Ad- 
vance. In 1944 he became Assistant 
Secretary of the General Board and in 
1950 he succeeded Canon Hiltz as Gen- 
eral Secretary. 

Canon Priest was consistently active in 
the ecumenical movement. He repre- 
sented his denomination on the Assembly 
of the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches. He was 
also a member of the Commission on 
General Christian Education, the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Public Education, 
and the Committee on Administration 
and Leadership. 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
wanted by the Hamburg Methodist Church, 
Hamburg, New York, near Buffalo. Church 


membership 1600; church school membership 
600, Ideal facilities and well organized church 
school, with excellent lay leadership. 


Adequate budget and liberal salary based 
on ability and experience. Duties may begin 
any time from June to September. 

For further information write to Hamburg 
Methodist Church, 116 Union Street, Ham- 
burg, New York. 


PREMARITAL PASTORAL CARE AND COUNSELING 


if you 
counsel with 
young people 
. 
you heed 
this book! 


by Wayne E. Oates 


Dr. Oates, a well-known author, teacher, and 
counselor, discusses several important areas of 
premarital counseling. Included are the initial in- 
terview and subsequent discussion with young 
persons contemplating marriage, counseling with 
couples from outside of the local church fellow- 
ship, and premarital pastoral counseling in a rural 
church setting. This book helps the pastor define 


his responsibilities—to the couple, to the church, 


and to himself. 


a book from 


BROADMANW YH ASS 


Paper bound, $1.00 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 
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Accent on quality, MARY CALHOUN .......... Jan. 14 
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Administration (See also Leadership 
Education) 
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ARTHUR, THOMAS C.: The opaque 

projector. ..... 
As Jesus prayed, i 
Audio-Visual Education (See Special Is- 


sue, November) 


A-Vs in Christian education (evalua- 
tions, news reel, etc.) -.....2---00--- Each issue 
Audio-visuals in Korea, JOSEPH 
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Audio-visuals—subject areas for classi- 
fying materials ....... .-May 33; July 23 
Religious TV _ for children, BARBARA 
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Audio-visual specifi 
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A-Vs are materials, too, MARY PHILLIS 
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A-Vs in Christian education (evaluations, 
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Audio-visuals in Korea, JOSEPH 
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Audio-visuals—subject areas for classify- 
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BarLey, J. MARTIN: Youth and the 
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BAKER, MARION E.: How to get it done....Nov. 23 
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BARNES, MARGARET E. M.: Social action 


plays for reading and study 
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BELL, JosePpH W.: International youth 
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BENNETT, Tom: The ministry of social 
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Better leaders for youth, WALTER J. 
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Nativity stories, The, J. CARTER 
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Adventures for the family through 
books, Imo RUYLE FOSTER Oct. 22 
A-Vs are materials, too, MARY PHILLIS 
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Books for growing leaders, FRANCES M. 

MCESTER)) (23.07... 2An en een Dec. 22 
How to choose weekday courses, MYRTLE 
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Latin American curriculum project, 
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Paper-backs for adults, JOHN R. 
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CALHOUN, MARY: Accent on quality....... Jan. 
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Church camping, FRANKLIN I. 
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Out-of-doors all year—with juniors, 
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Child evangelism through the home, 
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Children grow through creative dramatics, 
MABBL, BREEUM  ..c.-ce-ceessnc: 3-0 oe Sept. 


Children's Work (See also Teaching 
Methods, Vacation Church Schools, 


and Weekday Religious Education) 
Child evangelism through the Christian 
fellowship, GORDON EDMUND JACK- 
SON 
Child evangelism through the home, 
school, and community, GoRDON Ep- 
MUND JACKSON. ...-2cisssssmc2sceetee sss June 
Children grow through creative dra- 
matics, MABEL BREHM 
Discipline, ALiceE L. GODDARD .. 


Don’t hinder children’s prayer, AGNES 
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“Good” children have problems, too, 
GLADYS GARDNER JENKINS .....---.....-- -Mar. 6 
Grouping and grading, RUTH STRANG... “May 8 
Helping boys and girls to know Jesus, 
Myra McK@AN \......... eee Jan. 8 
Kindergartens in Thailand, Mrs. TAWEE 
WICHLAIDIST on nsst scene ccnisencaceaes 0h pee June 9 
Out-of-doors all year—with primaries, 
TREND! BALLIEP) ..i0:¢ 0-24-10. Oct. 11 
Out-of-doors all year— with juniors, 
Ourve D. SPARLING: 2... ee Oct. 10 
Primaries plan and evaluate, EMMA 
JANE KRAMER WHITE .......2.:rssssseseesesese Dec. 6 
Questions they ask, The, MARTHA W. 
HUN? 22.0.0 Se See Apr. 22 
Religious TV for children, BARBARA 
PECK POPPE: 22028. eeee eee July 4 
Resources for children’s worship, 
ELIZABETH ALLSTROM_ .........-20--0c---seeeee=- et. 14 
Singing to the glory of God, WESLEY H. 
HAGER (with RospertT MCGILL) .......... an. 18 
Together they help little children grow, 
Ruri (GUY a eee Mar. 17 
We built grade rooms, JEAN WILSON 
LINDSAY: .1504:523 3-3 eee Sept. 15 
Worship with primary and junior chil- 
dren, ELIZABETH ALLSTROM............-.-. Sept. 6 
Christian education in a day like this, 
Evyeeetr M. STOWE —......02 oe June 4 
Christian education in Japan, CHURCH 
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KINDERGARTEN 
SONGS AND 
RHYTHMS 
RECORD ALBUM 


Delightful learn-by-doing 
records for the pre-school 
child. For church and home use. 


Every child loves to sing, and march 
and play games. Music and rhythms 
are a natural part of his life. Here 
to a variety of accompaniments: 
autoharp and English bells, a beat- 
ing drum, piano, organ, flute are a 
selection of over 60 songs and 
rhythms to capture the heart of 
every pre-school child who hears 
them. Teachers and parents, too, 
will join in this wonderful experience 
of sharing. Guided by the enclosed 
word pamphlet and the warm inter- 
pretations of the singers, the songs 
come alive. A singing, clapping or 
worshiping participation occurs na- 
turally and joyfully. 


Made by RCA Victor on two double- 
faced, nonbreakable, vinyl, ten-inch 
records, these songs and rhythms 
are divided into groups with bands 
of silence between for easy identi- 
fication; the word pamphlet follows 
the same sequence. Sliding smoothly 
in and out of the sturdy, two-color 
album these 33!/, RPM records can 
be safely shipped and stored. They 
will also hold up under long and con- 
finuing use. An outstanding child- 
centered teaching tool—an_out- 
standing hi fidelity album! Order 
yours, today! 
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HOW MANY JOURNALS DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED? 


You can find the answer by jotting down 


Enter your new or increased order 
today and let additional members of 
your Christian education staff bene- 
fit from personal Journal copies for 
at-home reading. (Use card facing 
page 36.) 
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the number of persons in each category 


below... 


Pastor 

Director of Christian Education 
General Superintendent 
Audio-Visual Counselor 
Nursery Leaders 

Kindergarten Leaders 

Primary Superintendent 
Primary Teachers 

Junior Superintendent 

Junior Teachers 

Junior High Superintendent 
Junior High Teachers 

Young People’s Superintendent 
Young People’s Teachers 
Adult Department Leaders 
Youth Advisors 

Boy and Girl Scout Leaders 
Teachers-in-Training 
Concerned Parents 

Others 


i Church Library 
Use the other half of double post-paid 


card to order copies of special Journal ; \ 

issues for interested members of your This total is the number of Journal 
hy 1 f il copies you need ina money-saving 

church school family. AGAD, 


INTERNATIONAL 


EDUCATION 
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This extra time spent with the Jour- 
nal will aid your teachers and leaders 
to work more effectively with chil- 


dren, young people, and adults. OF RELIGIOUS 


STRONG'S EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE 


e 1,808 Pages e 2 Concordances e 2 Dictionaries 
e Every Single Word in the Bible! 


Why buy Strong’s Concordance? 

Every serious student of the Bible will find 
the Main Concordance a valuable aid in Bible 
study. Here is every word in the King James 
Bible, and every passage in which that word 
occurs. 

Strong’s is truly a complete concordance— 
and more! Other study helps include the Com- 
parative Concordance, a Dictionary of the 
Hebrew Bible, and a Dictionary of the Greek 
Testament. 

And Strong’s is made to ye you years of 
service! Printed on fine quality paper; bound 
in buckram. Page size 8% x 11] in. 


® Regular Edition, $13.75 
© Thumb-indexed Edition, $15 


Order From Your Bookstore Today 


‘abingdon press 


Abingdon’s quality paperbacks—The Apex Series—bring you the best 
in religious writing today, by top-ranking writers—at new, low prices 
which make these important books readily available. 


Apex Books are complete and unabridged. They are printed in the 
same clear, readable type as the cloth edition, in regular library- 
size format. They are bound in sturdy, long-lasting paper covers with 
handsome 3-color designs. 


When the Lamp Flickers by Leslie D. Weatherhead 
“Distinctive in attacking some of the New Testament passages which are most 
puzzling to lay readers.”—Pastoral Psychology A8 $1.25 


The Higher Happiness by Ralph W. Sockman 


“This distiniitly homiletical study of the Beautitudes is fresh, creative and strong.” 


—Religion in Life A7 $1. 7 
Prayer by George A. Buttrick 

“One of the best books on prayer. . . . It includes in its span practically every 
aspect of prayer.”—Christian Century A2 $1.50 


A Protestant Manifesto by Winfred E, Garrison 
“An altogether challenging view of the nature of Protestantism, its unity and 


diversity, and its mission.””—World Outlook A3 $1.25 
How Came the Bible? by Edgar J. Goodspeed 


“Essential in our time for understanding of the modern English Bible.”—Daniel 


A. Poling in The Christian Herald A4 $1 
In the Minister’s Workshop by Halford E. Luccock 


Method and detail in the making of sermons. “Get this book of Luccock’s and 
you will get wisdom!”—The Pulpit A6 $1.25 


The Kingdom of God by John Bright 


“One of the most satisfactory books on biblical theology to appear recently in ~ 


America.” —Theology Today Al $1.25 


An Introduction to New Testament Thought by Frederick C. Grant 
“A comprehensive survey of key ideas in New Testament theology, written by a 
leading scholar.”—Pulpit Digest A5 $1.50 


Understanding the Christian Faith by Georgia Harkness 
“Near to being the ideal book for laymen who want an intelligent understanding 
of the historical Christian faith.”—Christian Century B4 $1 


What Are You Living For? by John Sutherland Bonnell 


“Bonnell forces his readers to examine their minds and souls to provide a sound 
answer to the book’s title.”—Advance Bl $1 


The Art of Counseling by Rollo May 
“A well-written, enlightened: and practically helpful consideration of the princi- 
ples and practice of psychotherapy.”—Anton T. Boisen B6 $1.25 


The Teachings of Jesus by B. Harvie Branscomb 
“The best statement of the teachings of Jesus in moderate compass which we now 


possess.”—Religion in Life B2 $1.50 
The Small Sects in America (Revised and Enlarged) by Elmer T. Clark 


“Worthwhile information to any minister or other person wanting to understand 
the various religious fellowships.”—Church Management B3 $1.25 


The Lion and the Lamb by Gerald Kennedy 
“An excellent study of twenty-one of the more striking paradoxes of the Christian 
faith.’—The Churchman B5 $1.25 


Order from your bookstore today 
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